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For the Commonwealth. 
THE THREE LOVERS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 





Trois fendeux y avait. 
Three woodmen once I heard, 
’Twas in the month of May,— 
(Do you hear the song o’ the bird ?) 
Three woodmen once I heard 
Courting a maiden gay. 
The voungest spoke his word, } 
A blushing rose he bare, 
(Do you hear the song o’ the bird?) 
The youngest spoke his word,— 
“T love, but may nov dare.” 


The eldest nought deterred, 

He held his axe in hand, 
(Do you hear the song o’ the bird ?) 
The eldest nought deterred, 

“When I love [command.” 


Then cried the happy third, sod 
An almond flower he wore, 
(Do you hear the song o’ the bird?) 
Then cried the happy third, 
“When I love I implore.” 


“You’re not the lad preferred, 

For all the rose you bear,”’ 
(Do you hear the song 0’ the bird?) 
“You're not the lad preferred, 


I dare not till you dare.” 


“My master? nay, you've erred, 


wr 


You with axe in band 
(Do you hear the song o’ the bird ?) 
‘ah, you’ve erred! 


“My master 


Love will never command 


“My love shall! be the third, 

Who wears the almond flower, 
(Do you hear the song 0’ the bird!) 
“My darling is the third,— 


” 


Love yields when men implore. 








_ -_— ‘_eoo --— 
For the Commonwealth 
SONNET. 


NEWBURY HILLS. 
There is a range of little barren hills, 

Skirting a dark and purely idle stream, 
Which winds among the fields as in a dream 
Of weary men, a heavy current rills z 
The depressed spirit, (whoso buildeth mills 

To. break the grain on it); but do not deem 
These barren little hills low as they seem,— 
They draw away from us a host of ills. 

A great flat rock is thinking at its ease 

Upon their topmost line beneath a wind 

That oozeth from the sea, nor touches trees 

In that bare spot, but murmurs to the mind 
A misty tune of grey felicities,— 


Salt ocean's heart, thy pulse is strangely kind. 





enemas ‘som 


AS GOD WILL. 


FROM HE GERMAN OF JULIUS STURM. 


incibpae 
Pain’s furnace heat within me quivers, 
God's breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart tn anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow: 
And yet [ whisper—as God will! 


And in his hottest fire, hold still. 


He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With His great hammer, blow on blow: 
And vet I whisper—as God will: 


And at His heaviest blows, hold still. 


He takes my softened heart and beats it; 
The sparks fly off at every blow; 

He turns it o'er and o'er, and heats it, 
Anu lets it cool, and makes it glow: 

And yet [ whisper—as God will! 


And, in Wis mighty hand, hold still 


Why should [ murmur? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived wonld be; 

Its end may may come, and will, tomorrow, 
When God Las done his work in me: 

So I say, trusting—as God will! 


And, trusting to the end, hold still. 


He Kiadles for my profit purely 

Atliction’s glowing, fiery brands, te 
And all his heaviest blows are surely 

Inflicted Dy a Master-hand: 
So I savy, praving—as God will! 


And hope in Him* and suffer atill 





Miscellany. 


Aleotc s Conrersation of March 9 
monwealth 


NEW ENGLAND REFORMERS, 


From Mr For the Com- 


vi 
BROWN, THE HERO. 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us ina death so noble. 

— Milton. 


The on!y time I saw the Captain,—for so he was 
then name!,—was at a lecture of his given at our 
Town Hall. He spoke with the directness. that so 
became him on the Kansas troubles, modestly al- 
Inding to the part he had taken in those encoun- 


ters. Our people heard him with favor. He im- 
pressed me as a person of surpassing sense, cour- 


age, and religious earnestness. A manof reserves, 
vet he inspired aconfidence in his integrity and 
good Judgment. He seemed superior to any legal 


traditions, able to do his own thinking, was an 


at least in matters of state, if not on all 
points oc his religious faith. He did not conceal 
his hatred of slavery, much less his readiness to 
strike a blow for freed: 


m at the fitting moment. I 


thought him equalto any thing he should dare, 
the man to do the deed necessary to be done with 
the patriot’s real, the martyr’s temper and purpose. 
And as I looked, it was plain that Nature was in- 
terested in his purposes, and had intimated hers in 
his person. Though Dut 
height, he seemed tall as he rose to speak, and 


there was something thunderous about his brow 


litie above medium 


that Brackett has caught in his bast. His eves 
were remarkabie for their depth of grey bravery, 
as if the lion lay couchant there, and ready to 
spring at the least rustling, vet they were kindly 


in repose, but dauntiess and determined. 1 am 





accustomed to divine men’s tempers by their voices; ‘I called, “my duty room,” my “pleasure room,” | knee brought him there; but his mind had sof- 


his was vaulting and metallic, suggesting reserved ‘and my “pathetic room,” and worked for each in fered more than his body; some string of that 


In short, his counte- , a different way. One I visited, armed with a dress- | delicate machine was over strained, and for days, 


ing tray full of rotlers, plasters, and pins; another, 


force and indomitable will. 
nance and frame throughout were surcharged with he had been reliving in imagination the scenes he 
unmistakable power. At alater date, he cultivated with books, flowers, games and gossip, a third 
the flowing beard which gave him the soldierly air with teapots, lullabies, consolation, and sometimes 


Wherever the sickest or most helpless 


could not forget, till his distress broke out in inco- 


herent ravings pitiful to hear. As I sat by him 


a shroud. endeavoring to soothe his poor distracted brain by 


and port of an apostle. Not far from sixty then, 
he seemed alert and agile, resolute and ready for | man chanced to be there, I held my watch, often vis- 
iting the other rooms to see that the general watch- 
' man of the ward did his duty by the fires, and the 
Not | 


the constant touch of wet hands over his hot fore- 


head, he lay cheering his comrades on, hurrying 


any crisis. I thought him the manliest of men, 


and the type and synonym of the Just. them back, then counting them as they fell around 

Perhaps I felt the more disposed to magnify his 
claims upon my admiration on learning that he only on this account did I meander, but also to get 
came from my native State, and was likely to re- | an occasional breath of fresher air than the close 
trieve those parts from slanders, that were no slan- | rooms afforded; for owing to the stupidity of that | face brilliant with fever, his eye restless, his head 
ders. Like the preacher he, too, was born in Con- , mysterious “somebody” who does all the damage | never still, every muscle strained and rigid, while 
necticut. I don’t know that heroes of his stamp in the world, the windows had been carefully 0 incessant stream of defiant shouts, whispered 


wounds, the latter needing constant wetting. him, often clutching my arm to drag me from the 
vicinity of a bursting shell, or covering up his 


head to screen himself from a shower of shot; his 


flourish here in Massachusetts—a State said to be nailed down above,and the lower sashes could only Warnings and broken laments poured from his lips 
over refined, having so many thoughts about a be raised in the mildest weather, for the men lay | With that forceful bewilderment which makes such 
matter, 80 many arguments, that the thing to be ‘just below. I bad suggested a summary smash- _ wanderings so hard to overhear. 

done is oftenest to fall on an afternoon, and just . ing of a few panes here and there, when frequent | It was past eleven and my patient was slowly 
then too late. It may be so. But it was not so appeals to headquarters had proved unavailing, Wearying himself into fitful intervals of quietude, 
with the Captain, born on the hills, and taking ‘and daily orders to lazy attendants had come to When, in one of these pauses, a curious sound ar- 
every advantage afterward that a Western training eothing; no one seconded the motion however, Tested my attention. Looking over my shoulder 
gave to an adventurous wind like his, for waxing and the nails were far beyond my reach; for I saw a one legged phantom hepping nimbly 
strong in the love of liberty, till the doctrines of though belonging to the sisterhood of “minister- | down the room. and going to meet it, recognized 


‘or the extra comforts of his bed, he might have 
found a solution of the mystery in sundry persons’ 
| knowledge of the fatherly action of that night. 

Hardly was I settled again, when the inevitable 
bowl appeared, and its bearer delivered a message 
I had expected, yet dreaded to receive: 

-“John is going, ma’am, and wants to see you if 
you can come.” 

‘The moment this boy is asleep; tell him so, 
and let me know if [amin danger of being too 
late.” 

My Ganymede departed, and while I quieted 
poor Shaw, I thought of John. He came in a day 
or two after the others, and one evening, when [ 
entered my ‘‘pathetic room,”’ [ found a lately emp- 
tied bed occupied by a large, fair man, with a fine 
One of the 





face and the serenest eyes [ ever met. 
earlier comers had often spoken of a friend who 
had remained behind, that those apparently worse 
wounded than himself might reach a shelter first. 
It seemed a David and Jonathan sort of friendship. 
The man fretted for his mate, and was never tired 
of praising John,—his courage, sobriety, self-de - 
nial and unfailing kindliness of heart, always 
| winding up with: “He’s an out an out fine feller, 





busy and I could manage to get on alone.” 

‘*You shall not want it any more, John.” 

Nor did he, for now [ understand the wistful 
look that sometimes followed me, as [ went out, 
after a brief pause beside his bed, or merely a pass- 
ing nod, while busied with those who seemed to 
need tre more than he, because more urgent in 
their demands; now I knew that to him, as to so 


many, I was the poor substitute for mother, wife, 


or sister, and in his eyes no stranger, but a friend 


who hitherto had seemed neglectful; for, in his , 


modesty, he had never guessed the cause. This 
was changed now, and through the tedious opera- 
tion of probing, bathing, and dressing his wounds, 
he leaned against me holding my hand fast, and if 
pain wrung further tears from him, no one saw 
them fail but me. When he was laid down again, - 
I hovered about him in a remorseful state of mind 
that would not let me rest, till I had bathed his | 
face, brushed his “bonny brown hair,” set all 
things smooth about him, and laid a knot of heath | 
and heliotrope on his clean pillow. While doing | 
this, he watched me with the satisfied expression 
I so liked to see, and when I offered the little nose- 


Rig ’ 
[didn’t like to bea trouble, you seemed so | 


sterner Calvinisa, in ls ptreon. 
said, “What! am I to wait for the nation to do 


this righteous thing; for sluggish types and glib 


tongues to convert the country? No! [ shall not during the haunted hours, was Dan the watchman, | ‘@stic toe “toward home, 


wait for them; I must go and put myself, ali I am, 


all Liberty is worth, into the Idea, body and soul, so much together, I never fairly saw his face, and, Somewhat striking contrast to the seyere simptic- | 


| the Liberator were all incarnated, along with a ing angels,” I had ro wings, and might as well | 
And then he | have asked for Jacob’s ladder, as a pair of steps in fever, had taken a turn for the worse, and depriv- 


_ that charitable chaos. 


One of the harmless ghosts who bore me company 


whom I regarded with a certain awe, for though 


acertain Pennsylvania gentleman whose wound 


| ing him of the few wits a drunken campaign had 
‘left him, set him literally tripping on the light fan- 
"as he blandly informed 


’ 


me, touching the military cap which formed a 


and take the consequences? for if ever there was but for his les, should never have recognized him, ity of the rest of his decidedly undress uniform. 


need of a deliverer for a special race, and that the as we never met by day. These legs were remark- When sane, the least movement produced a. roar 


most wronged of any known in history, for aslave- | able, as was his whole figure, for his body was of pain ora volley of oaths, but the departure of 


ridden country, now is that need.” And so he put 


short, rotund, and done upina big jacket and 


reas’ a seemed to have wrought an agreeable 


himself, body and soul, into the slave territory, mufHer, his beard hid the lower part of his face, Change both in the man and his manners; for bal- 


into United States armories, and there dared to do his hat brim the upper, and all ever discovered ancing himseit on one leg like a meditative storck, 


the deed that has made that soil sacred as it was 
not before; made him the martyr of the age. 


Was a pair of sleepy eves, and a very mild voice. 


he plunged into an animated discussion of the 


)) But the legs!—very long, very thin, very crooked War, the President, lager beer, and Enfield rifles, 
) bal J » A. ’ 2 c 


[ exaggerate when I pronounce it the bravest thar and feeble, looking like grey sausayes in their tight | Tegardless of any suggestions of mine as to the 


the country bas yet known, the noblest that has 
been performed fora century; for he risked his 
life fora race not his own, and struck the first 
stroke of a revolution that is freeing us all. 

It is a deed yet to be celebrated before the nation ; 
fot what so susceptible of poetic illustration as 
that? No act in the tirst revolution is comparable 
to itin moral grandeur, none as yet in this; no 
captain to be compared with im in daring and a 
grand purpose. How many of us are equal to any 
thing like it?) What but the noblest motives could 
have prompted him and the brave colleagues his 
devotion magnetized to its performance? Think of 
the sacrifice he made, the admirable manner in 
which he bore himself throughout the whole of 
that sad trial, the prison scenes and letters, the 
sympathies of good people everywhere, the calm 
dignity of his ascension;—how he confronted the 
Court, confounded everybody, the Governor of 
Virginia, the Government itself, and was the victor 
over all, even in his defeat; consider all this, and 
then say if that were the man to be led to the gal- 
lows. Not that the whole country was consenting, 
because there were protesting voices, and many 
silent, but how small a part of the nation were then 
ready to perceive the heroism and issues of that 
deed; how few even now! We crucified the mar- 
tyr. and that cnormity we™= enough to delay the 
war and deny us the decisive victories. 

“Oh dearly bought revenge, yet glorious! 
Living or dving thou hast fulfilled 

The work for which thou was’t foretold 

To Israel, and now lyest victorious 

Among thy slain, self killed 

Not willingly, bat tangled in the fold 

Of dire necessity, whose law in death conjoined 
Thee with slanghtered foes in number more 
Than all thy life had slain before.” 

Was that say!ng of the pious African so strange, 
when told that this man,—named by a very com- 
mon name,—Was hanged upon a gallows—*‘ Oh,no! 
that was not his name, that was Christ. He died 
for us, died for the colored people, that is our 
Messiah. Has any white man ever dared to take 
our part in that way before ? 

Let us not dream of escaping the consequences 
of our conduct personal or national. The tally is 
always fathfully told; things and deeds go upon 
the score where destinies are chalkéd in white and 
red at their precise value. And always atthe 
junctures come the test minds to guage the temper 
of times and declare it; a Liberator, a thinker, a 
martyr, indicating the degrees on the theodolite of 


of affairs for the people to the end. 





HOSPITAL SKETCHES, 
Il. 


BY LOVISA M. ALCOTT. 





* 


A NIGHT. 


coverings, without a ray of pegtopishness about 


them, and finished off with a pair of expansive, 


green cloth shoes, very like Chinese janks, with the 


saily down. This figure, gliding noiseless!y about 


the dimly lighted rooms, was strongly suggestive 


of the spirit of a beer barrel mounted on cork- 
screws, haunting the old hotel in search of its lost | 
mates, emptied and staved in long ago. Another 

goblin, who ftequently appeared to me, was the 

attendant of the pathetic room, who being a faith- 

ful soul, was often upto tend twoor three men 

weak and wandering as babies after the fever had 

gone. This amiable creature beguiled the watches 
of the night by brewing jorums of a fearful bev- 
erage, Which he called cotfee, and insisted on shar- 
ing with me, coming in with a great bowl of some- 
thing like mud soup, scalding hot, guiltless of 
cream, rich in all pervading flavor of molasses, 
scorch and tin pot. Such an amount of good will 

and neighbor!y kindness also went into the mess, 

that I never could find the heart to refuse, but al- 

ways received it with thanks, sipped it with hypo- | 
critical relish while he remained, and whipped it 

into the slop jar the iustant he departed,—thereby 

gratifying him, securing one rousing laugh in the _ 
doziest hour of the night, and no one was the worse 

Whether they 

were “‘cut off untimely in their sins’’ or not, I care- 

fully abstained from inquiring. 


for the transaction but the pigs. 


[t was a strange life—asleep half the day, ex- 
ploring Washington the other half, and all night 
hovering like a massive cherubim in ared rigolette 
I liked it, and 


found many things to amuse, instruct and interest 


over the slumbering sons of man. 


me. The snores alone were quite a study, varying 
from the mild sniff to the stentorian snort, which 
startled the echoes and hoisted the performer erect 
to accuse his neighbor of the deed, magnanimous- 
ly forgive him, and, wrapping the drapery of his 
couch about him, lie down to vocal slumber. After 
listening for a week to this band of wind instru- 
ments, I indulged in the belief that I could recog- 
nize each by the snore alone, and was tempted to 
join the chorus by breaking out with John Brown’s 
favorite hymn, 
“Blow ye the trumpet, blow!” 
I would have given much to have possessed the 


art of sketching,for many of the faces became won- | 


derfully interesting when unconscious. Some grew 
stern and grim, the men evidently dreaming of 
war as they gave orders,groaned over their wounds, 
or damned the rebels vigorously; some grew sad 
and infinitely pathetic, as if the pain borne silently 
all day, revenged itself by now betraying what the 
man’s pride had concealed so well. 

Often the roughest grew young and pleasant 
when sleep smoothed the hard lines away, letting 
the real nature assert itself; many almost seemed 
to speak, and I learned to know these men better 


_a tassel like a bell-pull. 


propriety of returning to bed lest he be court mar- 
tialed for desertion. Anything more supremely 
ridiculous can hardly be imagined than this figure 
scantily draped in white, its one foot covered with 
a big blue sock, a dingy cap set rakishly askew on 
its shaven head, and placid satisfaction beaming 
in its broad red face as it flourished a mug in one 
hand, an old boot in the other calling them can- 
teen and knapsack, while it skipped and fluttered 
in the most unearthiy fashion. Whatto do with 
the creature I didn’t know; Dan was absent, and 
if I went to find him the perambulator might fes- 


| this Virginia biacksmith. 


| ma’am, you see if he aint.’’ I had some curiosity 
to behold this piece of excellence, and when he 
came, wacched him for anight or two before I 
made friends with him; for, to tell the trath, I 
was a little afraid of the stately looking man, whose 
bed had to be lengthened to accommodate his com- 
manding stature, who seldom spoke, uttered no 
' complaint, asked no sympathy, but tranquilly ob- 
served what went on about him; and, as he lay 
high upon his pillows, no picture of dying states- 
man or Warrior was ever fuller of reai dignity than 
A most attractive face 
he had, framed in brown hair and beard, comely 
featured and full of vigor as vet unsubdued by 
pain; thoughtful and often beautifully mild while 
watching the afflictions of others, as if entirely 
forgetful of his own. His mouth was grave and 
firm, with plenty of will and courage in its lines, 
butasmile codld make it as sweet as any woman’s; 
and his eyes were child’s eves, looking one fairly 
in the face, with a clear, straightforward glance, 
which promised wel! for such as placed their faith 
inhim. He seemed to cling to life as if it were 
rich in duties and delights, and he had learned the 


secret of content. The only time I saw his com- 


| posure disturbed, was when my surgeon brought 


another to examine John, who scrutinized their 


| faces with an anxious look, asking of the elder: 


toon himself out of the window, set his toga a-tire, 
or do some of his neighbors a mischief. The at- 
tendant of the room was sleeping like a near rela- 


tive of the celebrated seven, and nothing short of 


! 

| 

: : ‘ | 
pins would rose him, for he had been out that day | 
see 

| 


and wuiskey asserted its supremacy in balmy 
whiffs. 


quence, the demented gentleman hopped on blind 


Still declaiming 


and deaf to my graspings and entreaties, and I 
was about fo slam the door in his face and run for 
help, when a second and saner phantom “‘all in 
white,” came to the rescue in the likeness of a big 
Prussian, who spoke no English, but divined the 
crisis and put an end to it, by bundling the lively 
monoped into his bed, like a baby, with an author- 
itative command to “stay put’’—which received 


) added weight trom being delivered in an add econ 


| glomeration of French and German, accompanied 


by warning wags of a head decorated with a vel- 
low cotton night cap, rendered most imposing by 
Rather exhausted by his 
brisk excursion, the member from Penn., subsided, 
and after an irrepressible laugh together, my 
Prussian ally and myself, were returning to our 
places, when the echo of a sob caused us to glance 


- along the beds. It came from one in the corner— 


_ such a little bed! and such a tearful little face 


looked up at us, as we stopped beside it! The 


| twelve years old drummer boy was not singing 


now, but sobbing with a manly effort all th> 
while to stifle the distressful sounds that would 
break out. 
| “What is it Teddy?” [asked as he rubbed the 
tears away and checked himself in the middle of a 
great sob to answer plaintively— 

“[ve got a chill, ma’am, but I aint eryin for 
that, cause I’m used to it. [ dreamed Kit was 
here, and when [ waked up he wasn’t, and I 
couldn’t help it then.” 

The boy came in with the rest, and the man who 
was taken dead from the ambulance was the Kit 
he mourned. Well he might, for, when the wound- 
ed were brought from Fredericksburg, the child 
lay illin one of the camps thereabout, and this 
good friend, though sorely hurt himself, wonld not 
leave him to the exposure and neglect of such a 
time and place, but, wrapping him in his own 


Seing fond of the night side of nature] wassoon by night than through any intercourse by day. blanket, carried him in his arms to the transport, 


promoted to the post of night nurse, with every 
facility for indulging in my favorite pastime cf 
“owling.”” My colleacue, a black ered widow, re- 
lieved me at dawn, we two taking care of the ward 
between as, ike the immortal Sairy and Betsey 
“turn andturn about.” [ usually found my boys 
in the jolliest state of mind their condition allowed, 
for it was a known fact that Nurse Periwinkle obd- 
jected to blue devils, and entertained a belief that 
he who laughed most was surest of recovery. At 
the beginning of my reign, dumps and dismals 
prevailed, the nurses looked anxious and tired, the 
men cloomy cr sad, and a general “hark from the 
tombs a doleful sound’” style of conversation, 
seemed to be the fashion,—a state of things which 
caused one coming from a merry, social New Eng- 
land town, to feel as if she had got into an ex- 
hansted receiver, and the instinet of self preserva- 
tion, to say nothing of a philanthropic desire to 
serve the race, caused a speedy change in ward 
No.1 


turned compliment, mere grateful than the 


More flattering than the most gracefully 
most 
admiring glance, was the sight of those rows of 
faces all strange to me a little while ago, now 
lighting 


ng them, enjoying that morrent heartily with 


up_with smiles of welcome as I came 
amo 
a woman'!y pride in their regard, a motherly affee- 
tion for them all. The evenings were spent in 
reading aloud, writing letters, waking on and 
the men, goinz the rounds with Dr. P. as 
he made his second daily survey, ‘dressing my 
dozen wounds afresh, giving last doses and mah- 
ing them cosy for the long hours to come, til the 
nine o'clock bell rang, the gas was turned down, 
the day nurses went off daty, the night watch 


came on, and my nocturnal adventures began. 


Sometimes they disappointed me, for faces that 
looked merry and good in the light, grew bad and 
siy when the shadows came, and theugh they 
made no confidences in words, I read their lives, 
leaving them to wonder at the change of manner 
this midnight magic wrought in their nurse. A 
few talked busily, one drummer boy sang sweetly, 
though no persuasions could win a note from him 
by day, and several depended on being told what 
they had talked of in the morning. 
constitutionals in the chilly halls, possessed a cer- 
Senti- 


Even my 


tain charm, for the house was never still. 
nels tramped round it all night long their muskets 
glittering in the wintry moonlight as they walked, 
or stood before the doors straight and silent, as 
figures of stone, causing one to conjure up ro- 
mantic visions of guarded forts, sndden surprises, 
and daring deeds; for in these war times the hum- 
drnm life of Yankeedon has vanished, and the 
most prosaic feel some thnllof that excitement 
which stirs the nation’s heart and makes its capi- 
tal acamp of hospitals. Wandering up and down 
these lower halls, I often heard cries from above, 
steps Rurrying to and fro, saw surgeons passing up 
or men coming down carrying a stretcher, where 
lay along white figure whose face was shrouded 
apd whose fight was done. Sometimes I stopped 
to watch the passers in the street, the moonlight 


tendel him during the passage, and only yieldea 
up his charge when death met him at the door of 
the hospital which promised care and comfort for 
the boy. For ten days, Teddy had shivered or 
burned with fever and ague, pining the while for 
Kit, and refusing to be comforted, because he had 
not been able to thank him for the generous pro- 
tection which perhaps bad cost the giver’s hie. 
The vivid dream seemed io have wrung the child- 
ish beart with afresh pang, and when I tried the 
solace fitted for his years, the remorseful fear that 
haunted him, found vent in a fresh burst of tears, 
as he looked at the wasted hands I was endeavor- 
ing to Warn. 

“Ob! if Ud only been as thin when Kit carried 
me as [am now, maybe he wouldn't have died; 
but Iwas heavy, he was hurt worser than we 
knew, and so it killed him, and I didn’t see him to 
say good bye.” 

This thought had troubied him in secret, and my 
assurances that his fmend would probabiy have 
died atall events, hardly assauged the bitterness of 
his regretiui grief. 

At this jancture, the deliriows man began to 
shout, the one-legged rose up in his bed, as if pre- 
paring for another dart, Teddy bewailed himself 
more piteousiy than before, and if ever a woman 
was at her wit's end, that distracted female was 


shinging on the spire opposite, or the gleam of Nurse Periwinkle during the space of two or three 


some vesse] foating like awhite winged sea gui! 

down the broad Potemac, whose fullest flow can 

never wash away the red stain of the land. 
The night whose events I have a fancy to record 


minutes, as she vibrated between the three beds, 
like an agitated pendulum. Like a most opportune 
reinforcement, Dan the bandy appeared, and de- 
voted himself to the hvely party, leaving me free 


began with 2 little comedy, and ended with a great to return to my post; for the Prussian, with a nod 


tragedy, for a virtuous and useful life untimely 


and a smile, took the little lad away to his own bed, 


| “Do you think T shall pull through, sir?” 


in a fine flow of elo- | 


“T hope 
so, my man.” And as the two passed on, Jolin’s 
eye still followed him with an intentness which 
would have won a clearer answer from them, had 
they seen it. A momentary shadow flitted over 
his face, then came the usual serenity, as if in that 


| brief eclipse he had acknowledged the existence of 


; some hard possibility, and, asking nothing yet 


hoping all things, left the issue in God’s hand, with 
that submission which is true piety. 

The next night, as [went my rounds with Dr. 
he I happened to ask which man in the room 
| probably suffered most, and to my great surprise, 
| he glanced at John. 
| “Every breath he draws is like a stab; for the 
hall nierred the leit lung hroake a rih and did no 
end of damage here and there; sothe poor lad ‘can 
| find neither forgetfulness nor ease, because he must 
| lie on his wounded back or suffocate. It will bea 
hard struggle, and a long one, for he possesses 
| great vitality, but even his temperate life can’t save 


” 


him; I wish it could 
“You don't mean he must die, Dr.!”’ 
| “Bless you, there’s not the slightest hope for 
him, and you'd better tell him so before long; 
women have a way of doing such things comfort- 
| ably, so I leave it toyou. He won’t last more than 
ia day or two, at farthest.” 
I could have sat down on the spot and cried 
| heartily, if I had not learned the wisdom of bot- 
tling up one’s tears for leisure moments. Such 
anend seemed very hard for sueh a man, when 
| half a dozen worn out, worthless bodies round 
him, were gathering up the remnants of wasted 
lives to linger on for years, perhaps burdens to 
others, daily reproaches to themselves. The army 
needed men like John, earnest, brave and faithful; 
| fighting for liberty and justice with both heart and 
| hand, a true soldier of the Lord. I could not give 
him up so soon, or think with any patience of so 
excellent a nature robbed of its fulfilment, and 
| blundered into eternity by the rashness or stupid- 
ity of those at whose hands so many lives may 
be required. It was an easy thing for Dr. P. to 
| say— Tell him he must die’’—but a cruelly hard 
| thing to do, and by no means as “ comfortable” 
I had 


then, and privately indulged the hope, that 


| as he politely suggested. not the heart to 
do it 
some change -for the better might take place in 
spite of gloomy prophesies; so rendering my task 
unnecessary. A few minntes later, as I came in 
again with fresh rollers I saw John sitting erect 
‘with no one to support him, while the surgeon 
| dressed his back; I had never happened to see it 
| done before for having simpler wounds to attend 
to and knowing the fidelity of the attendant, I 
| had left John to him, thinking it might be more 
| agreeable and safe, for both strength and experi- 
ence were needed in his case—I had forgotten that 
the stronz man might long for the gentler tend- 
‘ance of a woman’s hands, the sympathetic mac- 
netism of a woman’s presence, as wel! as the fee- 
bler souls about him. The doctor’s words caused 
meto reproach myself with neglect, not of any 


} 


luty perhaps, but of those little cares and 


; real 
kindnesses that solace homesick spirits, and make 
the heavy hours pass easier. John looked lonely 
and forsaken justthen, as he sat with bent head, 
hands folded on his knee,and no outward sign of 
suffering, till, looking nearer, I saw great tears 
roll down and drop upon the floor. It wasa new 
sight there, for though I had seen many suffer; 

| some swore, some groaned, most endured silentir, 

but none wept. Yet it did not seem weak,onlr very 


| touching, and straightway my fear vanished, mv 


| heart opened wide ard took him in, as gathering 
the bent head in my arms as freely as if he had 

| been a little child, I said, ‘Let me help you bear it, 

John.” 

| Never, on anv human countenance, have I seen 

so swift and beautiful a look of gratituGe, suprise 


| and comfort, as that which answered me more el- 


ended is always tracica! to those who see notas and lulled him to sleep with a soothing murmur, oqnentiy than the whispered— 


My ward was now divided mto three rooms, God sees. My head quarters were beside the bed like a mammoth bumbiebee. I liked that in Fritz, 
of a New Jersey boy, crazed by the horrorsof and if he ever wondered afterward at the dainties 


sort out the patients in such a way that I had what that dreadfal Saturday. A shght wound in the which sometimes found their way into his rations, 


and, under favor of the matron, I had managed to 


“Thank you ma’am, this is right good! this 
is what I wanted!” 
“ Then why not ask for it before” 


' pressive, full of excellent coursel to the boy, ten- 


gay, held it carefully in his great hand, smoothed 
a ruffled leaf or two, surveyed and smelt it with an 
air of genuine delight, nad lay comtentedly regard- 
ing the climmer of the sunshine on the green. Al- 
though the manliest man among my forty, he said 
“Yes ma‘am,” like a litte boy, received sugges | 
tions for his comfort with the quick smile that 
brightened his whole face; and now and then, as 
I stood tidving the table by his bed, I felt him 
softly touch my gown as if to assure himself that I 
was there. Anything more natural and frank I 
never saw, and found this brave John as bashful as , 
brave, yet full of excellencies and fine aspirations, 
which, having no power to express themselves in 


words, seemed to have bloomed into his character | 


and made him what he was. 

After that night, an hour of each evening that 
remained to him was devoted to his ease or pleas- | 
ure. He could not talk much, for breath was | 
precious and he spoke in whispers, but from oeca- | 
sional conversations I gleaned scraps of private his- | 
tory which only added to the affection and respect 
Ll felt for him. Once he asked me to write a letter, | 
and as I settled pen and paper, I said with an irre- | 


pressible glimmer of feminine curiosity, ‘Shall it | 


be addressed to wife, or mother, John?” 


“Neither ma’am, I've got no wife, and will write | 
to mother myself when [get better. Did you think | 
I was married because of this?’’ he asked, touch- | 
ing a plain ring he wore, and often turned thoughts. | 
fully on his finger wheh he lay alone. 

“Partly that, but more from a settled sort of look | 
you have, a look which young men seldom get un- | 
til they marry.” 

“T didn’t know that, but I’m not so very voung, 
ma'am, thirty in May, and have been what you 
might call settled this ten years, for mother’s a 
widow, I'm the oldest child she has, and it 
wouldn’t do for me to marry till Lizzy has a home 
of her own, and Laurie’s learned his trade, for 


we're notrich, and [ must be father to the children 


| and husband to the dear old woman, if I can.”’ ' 


“No doubt but vou are both, John, yet how 
rame yon te go to war if you fole sv? Wasi't en- 
listing as bad as marrving?” 

“No, ma’am, not as I see it, for one is helping 
my neighbor, the other pleasing myself. [I went 
because I couldn’t he!p it. I didn’t want the glory 
or the pay, I wanted the right thing done, and peo- 
ple kept saying the men who were in carnest 
ought to fight. I was in earnest, the Lord knows! 
but | held off as long as I could, not knowing 
which was my duty; mother saw the case, gave 
me her ring to keep me steady, and said ‘‘Go;” so 
I went.” 

A short story and a simple one, but the man 
and the mother were portrayed better than pages 
of fine writing could have done it. 

“Do you ever regret that you came when you lie 
here suffering so much ?” 

“Never, ma’am; [ haven’t helped a great deal, 
but I’ve shown I was willing to give my life, and 
perhaps I’ve got to; but [ don’t blame anybody, 
and if it was todo over again, I'd do it. I'ma 
litt'e sorry I wasn’t wounded in front; it looks 
cowardly to be hit in the back, but I obeyed or- 
ders, and it don’t matter in the end, I know.’’ 

Poor John! it did not matter now, except that 
a shot in front might have spared the long agony 
in store for him. He seemed to read the thought 
that troubled me, as he spoke so hopefully when 
there was no hope, for he suddenly added: 

“This is my first battle; do they think it’s going 
to be my last?” 

“I'm afraid they do, John.” 

It was the hardest question I had ever been called 
upon to answer; doubly hard with those clear eyes 
fixed on mine, forcing a truthful answer by their 
owntruth. He seemed a little startled at first, pon- 
dered over the fateful fact a moment, then shook ; 
his head with a glance at the broad chestand mus- ! 
cular limbs stretched out before him. 

“I’m not afraid, but it’s difficult to believe all at 
once. I'm so strong 1t don’t seem possible forsach - 
a little wound to kill me.” 

Merry Mercutio’s dying words glanced through 
my memory as he spoke—‘‘’Tis not so deep as a 
well, nor so wide as a church door, but ‘tis enough.” ' 
And John would have said the same could he have - 
seen the ominous black holes between his shoul- } 
ders, he never saw; and seeing the ghastly sights 
about him, ceuld not believe his own wound morc 
fatal than these, for al! the suffering it caused him. 

“Shall I write to your mother now?” I asked, 
thinking that these sudden tidings might change 
all plans and purposes; but they did not; for the 
man received the order of the Divine Commander | 
to march with the same unquestioning obedience H 
with which the soldier had received that of the hu- 


man one, doubtless remembering that the first led 


him to life, the last to death. 


“No ma’am; to Lanrie just the same; he’ll 
break it to her best, and I'll add a line to her my- i 
self when you get done.” 

So I wroce the letter which he dictated, finding , 
it better than any I had sent, for though here and 


there a little ungrammatical or inelegant, each 
sentence came to me briefly worded but most ex- 


‘ derly bequeathing “mother and Lizzie” to his care, 
and bidding him good bye in words the sadder for 
‘their simplicity. He added a few lines with steady 
| band, and, as I sealed it, said, with a patient sort 
of sigh, “I hope the answer will come in time for 
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me to see it;” then, turning away his face, laid the 
flowers against his lips, as if to hide some quiver 
of emotion at the thought of such a sudden sun- 
dering of all the dear home ties. 

Phese things had happened two days before, 
now Jolin was dying and the letter had net come. 
I had been summoned to many death beds in my 
life, but to none that made my heart ache as it did 
then, since my mogher called me to watch the de- 
parture of @ spirit akin to this in its gentleness 
and patient strength. As I went iu, John stretched 
out both hands. 

“ [knew you'd come! I guess I'm moving on, 
ma’am.” 

He was, and so rapidly that even while he spoke, 
over his face I sawthe grey veil falling that no 
human hand can lift. Isat down by him, wiped 
the drops from his forehead, stirred the air about 
him with the slow waveof a fan, and waited to 
help him die. He stood in sore need of help—and 
I could do so little;—for, as the doctor had fore- 
told, the strong body rebelled against death, and 
fought every inch of the way, forcing him to 
draweach breath with a spasm, and clench his 
hands with an imploring look, as if he asked, 
“How long must Lendure this, and be still!” 
For hours he suifered dambly without a moments 
respite, of & tuoments murmuring; his limbs grew 
cold, his tace damp, his lips white, and again and 
again, he tore the covering off his breast, as if the 
lightes: weight added to his agony, yet through it 
all, his eyes never lost their perfect serenity and 
the man’s soul seemed to sit therein, undaunted 
by the ills that vexed his tlesh. 

Une by one, the men woke, and round the room 


appeared a circle of pale faces and watchful eves 
. ’ 


» full of awe and pity; forthough a Stranger, John 


was beloved by all. Each man there had won- 
dered at his patience, respected his piety, admired 
his fortitude, and now lamented his hard death, 
for the intluence of an upright nature had made 
itself deeply felt even in one little week. Presently 
the Jonathan who so loved this comely David, 
came creeping from his bed for a last look and 
word. The kind soul was full of trouble as the 
choke in his voice, the grasp of his hand, betrayed 
but there Were no tears, and the farewell of the 
friends was the more touching for its brevity. 


* Old boy, how are vou?” faltered the one. 

“ Most through, thank heaven!” whispered the 
other. 

“Can [ say or do anything for yon anywheres >" 

“Take my things home, and tell them that I 
did my best.” 

“Twill! T with!” 

*“Good bye, Ned.” 

“Good bye, John, good bye!” 


They kissed each other tenderly as women,and so 
parted, for poor Ned could not stay to see his com- 
rade die. Fora little while, there was no sound in 
the room but the drip of water from a stump or 
two, and John’s distressful gasps as he slowly 
breathed his lite away. I thought him nearly 
gone, and had just laid down the faa, believing its 
help to be no longer needed, when suddenly he 
rose up in his bed, and eried out with a bitter ery 
that broke the silence, sharply startling every one 
with its agonized appeal. 

* For God’s sake, give me air!”’ 

It was the only cry pain or death had wrung 
from him, the only boon he had asked, and none 
of us conld grant it, for all the airs that blow 
were useless now. Dan flung up the window, the 
first red streak of dawn was warming the grey 
east, a herald of the coming sun; John saw it, and 
with the love of light which lingers in us to the 
end, seemed to read in it a sign of hope of help, for 
over his whole face there broke that mysterious ex- 
pression, brighter than any smile, which often 
He laid himself 


gently down, and stretching cut his strong right 


comes to eyes that look their last. 


arm as if to grasp and bring the blessed air to his 
lips in fuller flow, lapsed into a merciful uncon- 
sciousness, which assured us that for him suffering 
was forever past. He died then, for though the 
heavy breaths still tore their way up for a little 
longer, they were but the waves of an ebbing tide 
that beat unfelt against the wreck, which an im- 
mortal voyager had deserted with a smile. He 
never spoke again, but to the end held my hand 
close, so close that when he was asleep at last, I 
could not draw it away, Dan helped me, warning 
me as he did so that it was unsafe for dead and 
living flesh to lie so long together, but though my 
hand was strangely cold and stiff, and four white 
marks remained across its back even when warmth 
and color had returned elsewhere, I could not but 
be glad, that, through its touch, the presence of 
human sympathy perhaps had lightened that hard 
hour. 

When they had made him realy for his grave, 
John lay in state for half an hour, a thing which 
seldom happened in that busy place, bat a univer- 
sal sentiment of reverence and affection seemed to 
fill the hearts of all who had known or heard of 
him: and when the rumor of his death went 
through the house, always early astir, many came 
10 see him, and I felt a tender sort of pride in my 
lost patient, for he looked a most heroic figure 
lying there stately and still as the statue of some 
young knight asleep upon his tomb. The lovely 
expression which so often beautifies dead faces, 
soon replaced the marks of pain, and I longed for 
those who loved him best to see him when half an 
hour’s acquaintance with death had made them 
friends. As we stood looking at him, the ward 
master handed me a letter, saying it had been for- 
gotten the night before. It was John’s letter, 
come just an hour too late to gladden the eyes that 
had Jooked and longed for it so eagerly—yet he 
had it; for after 1 had cut some brown locks for 
his mother, and taken off the ring to send her, tell- 
ing how well the talisman had done its work, I 


kissed this good son for her sake, and laid the 


letter in his hand still folded as when I drew my 
own away—feeling that its place was there, and 
making myself happy with the thought that even 
in his solitary grave in the “Government Lot,” he 
would not be without some token of the love which 
makes life beautiful and oatlives death. Then I 
left him, glad to have known so gennine s man, 
and carrving with me an enduring memory of the 
brave Virginia blacksmith as he lay serenely wait- 
ing for the dawn of that long day, which knows 
no night. 











Feelingly sweet is stillness after storm, 
Though under covert of the wormy ground. 
— Wordsworth 
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She Commonwealth. 


A VISIT 10 ROBERT BROWNING. neiacs of ee eee ee tha, | throp’s writings published by Ticknor, and is| To this end funds are greatly needed. The | to the Star, and is credited by leading men here REVIEW OF THE WEEK. ; 
| insome respects the best. It contains little that | means furnished by the State are comparatively | who are acquainted with the S¢ar’s sources of in- | | dress to the prefecte—the provincial magistrates of 
: | | The news from Vicksburg takes precedence of France—for their instruction in the present canvass. 


pa aa Se a she must and will succeed. The first number, — 
There was no man in England that I desired to : : : : : : : b sided the cae 
. | which I shall send you, contains valuable articles | has not been already printed, perhaps nothing ex- | limited, as they are based on the supposition of the nee | everything this week, and if it is followed up by | They are to announce those candidates which 

. | the fall of that fortress, will be the begt news of , “have the confidence of the Government,” and it 


see s0 mach as Robert Browning. Others know ¢. 1. paward Dicey, Adolphus Trollope, Mr. Hut- | cept the fragment of a novel which he was writing recruits being found mainly within the Common- | Riviee Vise Windies ) 
: j | the war since New Orleans was taken. Gen. Grant | is expected that the people will vote for these. If 


set on a higher pedestal the noble woman so lately | ton of the Spectator, Tom Taylor and others. An- | when the outbreak of the war called him to a glo- | wealth. Subscriptions of money may be sent to Lonpon, 8. E., May 7, 1863. § 
taken from his side; others are more enchanted by | other matter of interest in the same connection is, rious death. But here are the Atlantic papers, the Secretary and Treasarer, Richard P. Hallowell, | To the Enlitor of the Commonwealth : after taking Jackson, onthe Lith, left it and moved | they — to = their votes for obnoxious per- 
which first made the writer known to the world,— | Esq., 98 Federal Street, Boston, and wil be thank- | Dear Sir: [have to thank you for your paper | OM towards Vicksburg. He was met at Baker's | sons, why then—we are not exactly informed what 


the prince of Artists, Tennyson, in whom all the ’ : . 
old minnesingers seem to lane reappeared. But nonivsetmnese oe ass See igo es = “i : » and! fally acknowledged | of 24 April, containing report of proceedings at Creek by Gen. Pemberton, with a large army from | then; but no doubt the Emperor has his “orders” 
se =e ae large number of women in the printing, binding | “The March of the Seventh Regiment,” an ‘Gina sed. | New Orleans in the way of settling down the col- | Vicksburg. After a tierce battle, the enemy were prepared, and will say as he did in December, 1851, 

‘aracel: r . ~ ” | a] } r . an ’ 
the author of °F me Lk © the | and selling departments of her establishment; for “Washington as a Camp.” Here, too, are the, Geo. L. Stzakns, | ored population to work on theirol!d grounds, upon | defeated with the loss of many cannon and pris- | Qu’on execute mes or drex,—and all France knows 


° i " } > - 3 > ° * % » tio 7 . Wwe. > ° ae j . -ely 
most powerful, the author of “Colombe’s Birthday I should have said before that this young lady is | “Maine Sketches,” printed last summer, andthe | Joun M. Forpss, Le Baron RUSSELL, | mutual agreement for wages. To which [ have | meee The fight Was renewed on the lith, at the | what that means. It is scarcely to be hoped that 
charming story, ‘Love and Skates,” and lastof; W.I.Bowpitcn, Ricu’p P. HALLOWELL, | done all in my power to give publicity by repetition | Big Black River, and the rebels again forced back, | there is courage enough in France as yet to with- 


the most tender, the author of “Pippa Passes’’ the 9 ae ieee ets : puts ! 
officially “Printer and Publisher in ordinary to Her bi 4 . ; . Nee : 
g 3 3 | " | inthe English press. ; With the loss of more cannon and prisoners. On| stand openly the Emperor’s will: but this letter of 

t d ic, of all poets since Shakspeare. eee } riti ia:'fri ’ rg the Cuares W. SLACK. e rie ce i eee ; 
most dramatic, _ Apes | Majesty.”” ! all, a critique on his friend Church’s “Heart of We have here the euthanasia of the American | the 18th, Vicksburg was invested, but up tothe Persigny’s is one of the acts by which the French 


if | t aya = i a cansy: Ronse 
Some have found Browning obscure, and if! Mr. Edward Dicey’s new work upon America, | Andes.” Church farnishes for the volume asketch Soe a ea ig struggle. If this can be carried forward, you will | 25th, had not been captured and the defences were are slowly being brought into revolution. Its in- 
“Sordello” were the only thing hefhad written there “The Federal States,” is exciting a great deal of | of Katahdin, but the engraver has not done it jus- | OUR FOREIGN CORRESPON DEN CE. soon be the United States again, and freed from found stronger than had been expected. solence, its hypocrisy, its ill-concealed apprehen- 
would be justification of it. But in his other attention; and it is indeed remarkable for its clear- | tice. Rowse’s crayon of Winthrop is also engraved | ee the curse of what has been the cause of all the , The enemy’s loss in ail the battles, wasestimated sion, its broker-like way of computing the happi- 
You will sce the use we have tried to make of | and men, besides the killed and wounded; our: second to that,—all this must sting and rankle in 
— very ste so ‘ ; Pe. itici in- . a ee s : = 
dramatic Browning is,—implying sgh . ik ‘a then errors in it, as when he says that there isa There is yet wanting a proper criticism of Win Lonypon, May 5. your valuable article.* It is in truth the key to | OW loss was much less, though still heavy. Gen. the French mind. By and by the day of settle- 
that his reader sees the picture, the situation, the! 6. oF abolitionists who “go farther” than Phil- | throp and his place in American literature. The|  f have just met a wealthy gentleman from Man- | the whole concern. We have issued it wherever | Grant is said to have behaved gailantly in all the , ment will come, and Napoleon will go the way of 
markably simple writer. “The obvious” says} 14... might be a question; but, as it is, I should | nence to his name which his books alone would | ,ome 30,000 tracts, etc., in favor of the American margin of the importance of republishing. | by his celerity. They accuse Pemberton of treach- | Our latest news from Mexico is highly unfavor- 
sa | tly lest sight of in : ts Yours very sincerely, | ery, and mourn over the inaction of their great | able to French success, and though it is evidently 
Archbishop Hare, “‘is frequently lost sig like to see the man who is more radical than your | not haye done, at least so early; but this very pop- cause, and he paid, “{ have been meeting some 5 | 
. _ *This is the letter to the Newark Mercury pub | announce the taking of Vicksburg and its 15,000 Gen. Forey is at least making no progress. When 
to those who undertake to read these poems. the Beechers much, nor think them of much as- | merits of his style and the richness and piquancy | one of them said—I have it here upon my note- lished in the Commonwealth of the 24th ult., about | rebel soldiers. | we remember Gen. Scott’s brilliant campaign over 
remember seeing ten years ago “Colombes Birth- | io to the cause of Freedom in America. His | of his thought. We shall not now attempt to pur- | hook ; ‘[ had rather the South should conquer the ‘ . : : 
: - = === main confirm ougs and that they are in gloom, and ciency of French armies are alittle modified. The 
iss D t F ; : zs as COTTON AND SLAVERY. evidently fear the fall of their stronghold. If we | little Prince Imperial has been visiting a dog show 
ton. It was brought out by Miss Davenport at) i1;, words concerning us will have great weight in | speak of Thoreau’s “Maine Woods,” to be pub-| Now, gir, it is just the charge that the North sets 
her benefit. The theatre was crowded by an audi- England, where he is much esteemed as a man of | lished by the same house, we may contrast the two | tn. _nion above humanity, liberty, and everything peaches. in these columns his argument | Port Hudson cannot long resist, even if it has | no doubt was little Jacques Bonhomme who went 
) or slavery must not complain if we treat his | not fallen already. This will not break the back- in barefoot, and who will one day, perhaps, assist 
clearly knew nothing of the play. Miss D Miss Faithfull is the publisher of a new work by | unlike. Meantime, though it is hardly necessary, | rectyaily.” This faithful friend of our cause was | “immoral conclusions save us much trouble in ex- 
most carefully studied not only her own part Of | y1;.5 Frances Power Cobbe, (who, Iam sorry to amining the argument,” for certainly that reason- 
that they will repent reading it, but only regret | Hallam said, “no book was ever written down by ” ‘i ; , a : , 
finely sustained throughout. And when I saw : e ih ; dint die ‘een awe tb ee fies thls ction’ | ; : shame. ny theories, therefore, which aim at the 
pasaagbeoues cagiiem ak win ik suits of Women.” The same eager: has P 8 | any but itself.” The same is true of men and of | entire and hopeless enslaving of a portion of our 
é aa brought before the public a handsome volume en- 
Par . | falsity. But there are other grounds on which 
Goop Tuovcuts 1x Bap Times. By Thomas | !and, it is because from the first we have been rep- | 3! 
heard of the play or its author before, I thought) 1 ara consisting of various original poems, from “a | this defender of slavery can be met. 
to myself that for minds able to get up inj... . : ; ll, Mau- : : : ; roe 
distinguished writers. Allingham, Dobell, Here is a book very unlike the last. Faller, best | lowest interests. For months we had here Train, | can be grown extensively nowhere but in the South- | shoulder straps worn by colored men on Gen 
who per- : PEO : : . : ; - - : 
a ne 5: mp ‘ a There is a general indication in this, and in almost publicly expressed here the same sentiment as that | by laborers who are slaves; third, that without | be put down. We shall have no more Massachu- | ple, and of theirown. They talk despondingly of “ 
petually cry to their author, “Give us of your im-| ....y thing written in England just now, of a re- which our Manchester friend denounced Mr. | Cotton civilization is impossible. He no doubt | settes officers molesting negroes Secretary Stan-| te length of the war, and their correspondents 
and a clergymen of quaint and gentle piety. His | Adams himself, if he has any glow for liberty is re- | hi ith j EEE . ; 
ee . ll his array of statistics | 0 ldie sehen as s.,,; While equally unscrupulous, are less sanguine tl 
who have that sacred oil ready for an alliance with | |. é pan Sean ee : ; : ge di | But we suspect him with a y 200,000 negro soldiers within six months. Say : , guine than - 
Resa kings. It is “Norse or Nothing,” since Alexandra | mind had not the richness of Taylor’s, nor the | markably successful in enclouding it. Are we to | to he as ignorant of the facts as be manifestly is of twelve, and we will agree to it | formerly of Southern success. One of the Times ‘ 
8 torch. F ¥ : 
arrived. 

: ; ; unread by those who would know what wealth was | cause which is thus represented by the men whom In the first position he has the support of Mr. There is nothing important from Gen. Hooker’s | ®t service—wniting from Charleston, gives a good pap 
dence on Warwick Crescent, in the environs 0 tial literature of the present day, is Mr. Hensleigh | in the literature of the England in which these | the Government has sent over to represent us? for Edward Atkinson, whose valuable report to the | army. All rumors of Lee’s advance seem to be Sketch of Stonewall Jackson as he saw hima cou- nour 
London, I was shown into a very pleasant room. ; : ns Vote ee a : : : : ‘ : 

’ Wedgwood’s Philological Dictionary. It men wrote. This volume, which we hope is but | each spoke officially except Train. Are we to ex Atkinson, while urging the introduction of India | will do so. _ of the barbarities threatened by the South against “ 
} aii, 
i i have been taken DEES : ‘ Z : . ; ; 2 : goahs 3 
Italian picture, such as might ha yond that of any other writer in the same direc- | the same press, consists chiefly of short prayers, | as every earnest friend of freedom in America | as grain bags, allows that India can never compete | script, will interest many of our readers: | be murdered or enslaved; which as he admits, will wail 
* A “ : | “ oa v * 2 i sna ith : a eS: = ews 
from some old church altar, which seemed to be 8! 1.4, Phe second volume has just appeared, and ejaculations, meditations and observations, none of | would repudiate? ‘ with the South in the better grades of cotton, and | Gen. Barlow’s Brigade, in the 11th Army Corps, | throw English sympathy against the South. All ing 
that we cannot hope for a supply from elsewhere | : a 
| ‘ : | 38d, 73d Ohio, 135th and 134th New York, were | : - . 
4 : = ta, j : | for many years, if at all. In spite of these author- | ‘ a aon 3 : yee ted the patience with which they endure them. 
A quaint piece of ancient tapestry —— one at work which shpuld be at once introduced into | mor. They are not the inspired utterances of the | should dismiss from his service at home and pei a i ae ata aes svete | nos in the fight of Saturday, or in any of the bat- in Parliament; the Government has been several Seba 
i rist from one 0 ; } : ; reo : | j BESS £ . It t : : ' , _— : s 
of the room, and a picture of Ch America, and without being pirated. It is painful | mystics, nor are they the second-hand commenta- | abroad, all who do not openly avow their hostility | of Asia Minor, of India and of Egypt, are capable of | Of the lines to support Gen, Birney of the 8dcorps, times defeated, on minor questions, such as the “a 
a a bide ries on mysticism which Miss Greenwell favors us | to slavery. With each mail I look longingly to | producing cotton as good and as cheap as it has | The friends of Gen. Barlow will be glad to learn ; ae : I fear 
help noticing upon the table, cards of invitation sources of information, and on what they are fed. ' ever been produced here, and in the vast extent of | this, to conform their assurance that troops under posed and advocated in a strong speech, but the fred 
from the Russells, Palmerstons, and many others of Tesarh hes eleavel by his puperdcid a : : : ; : : 
I learn that Trenc y pe prosiavery policy, negatively sustained by the Ad- | other places of which the same is true. Mr. At- | COMTS ee - panic or flight | nently just, as Mr. Gladstone’s are wont to be, and 
h ith the British aristocracy in regard to ministration has already become a taunt in the | kinson mentions Queens!and, in the Southern ae ge NR a 2 oe therefore it failed to pass; being opposed by all 
change with the Bri of £1500! 
Bi a ‘ : | ing Gen. low di -eive int- |: ; : 
the Literati. Formerly literary distinction -was Carlyle is hard at work on another volume of | south of the Equator? Before the French Revolu- ne See egg ag Appoint | including Archbishops and Dukes. There has 
| | ment to command colored soldiers from Massachu- z ; : ‘ 
5 been adebate in Parliament concerning Brazil, 


: eS LETTER FROM M. D. CONWAY. bloodshed and mischief. | at seventy-four pieces of artillery, and six thous- ness of France in francs, and placing military glory 
works one has only to remember how exceedingly ness and comprehensiveness. There are now and | for a frontispiece. | I eames 
| 
movement between his lincs,--to find him a re- lips and Garrison. Were old John Brown alive, { circumstances of his death have given a promi- chester, who has at his own expense circulated we were able in proofs, with an observation, in the ; Dattles, and to have completely foiled the rebels Charles X. and Louis Phillippe. 
: T. PeERRoNeT THOMPSON | Gen, Johnston. Beforewe go to press, we hope to. colored by Mexican exaggeration, it shows that 
” . . : " airy 
our search for the profound.” This is a good hint out and out Garrisonian. Mr. Dicey does not like | ularity of his has somewhat concealed the great | 4 mericans, all devoted Unionists; but here is what 
free Jabor in Louisiana. | It should be said that the rebel accounts in the the same route to Mexico, our ideas of the efti- 
day” performed at the Howard Atheneum in Bos-| hu .iagm for Wendell Phillips is very great. | sue the subject, but perhaps hereafter, when We! worth than that the Union should be divided.’ 
Our contributor, who for several weeks past has | take it, we hold the key of the Mississippi for with his mother, and was delighted therewith. So 
ence who came because she was a favorite and | oa ter and of superior intelli travellers, than whom no two could well be more P ; 
perior intelligence. , else, which such sheets as the Times use most ef- ta with severity i : 3 
F hypothesis with severity. It is a good maxim that bone of the rebellion, but will lop off one leg. in carrying the little Prince to the guillotine. 
we commend this book to our readers, with no fear indignant and justly so at the base sentiment. 
Colombe, but every part; and the performance was say, is much out of health,) “Essays on the Pur- ing cannot be good which leads to crime and 
SS ae source. nations. If we are scorned by large classes in Eng- | fellowmen, bear prima facie evidence of their own 
ing down the cheeks of many who never | titled ““A Welcome,” dedicated, of course, to Alex- 
Fuller, D.D. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. | sented here hy men who placed our cause upon its ‘ : 
| | His three great assumptions aro first, that cotton 
themselves scenery and footlights Browning al-| _. ? ‘ss acta : : : ‘ : 
rice, Kingsley, “John Halifax,” all figure in it. | known as the author of “England’s Worthies,” | then we had Weed and Archbishop Hughes, who | ern States; second, that it can only be grown there | Wild’s Staff, but all such mutinous conduct will 
ma lain in the King’s army in the Revolution of 1640, 7: : : Me E 
agination, for ours has gone out;” but for those turn to the old custoins and ‘religion of the Vi- | conceives that he has proved all theseassumptions. | ton is said to have declared that we shail have | {™ Richmond, and Charleston and New York, 
b tentatious resi be indignant that Englishmen do not respect a | logic and morality. | correspondents—an Englishman in the Confeder- 
= <4 # ries 
Entering # handsome but unostentatio One of the noblest contributions to the substan: 
Boston Board of Trade lies before us; at least Mr. | unfounded, nor do we see any signs that Hooker Pie of monthsago. Another, in Richmond, speaks cncil 
nay 
mantle-piece was a la and very old ; ee P : ie : | : 
Over the P ree ceedingly thorough, and indicates a learning be- | the earnest of others from the same author, and pect Englishmen to respect a Union of such akind | cotton to our markets for the coarser fabrics, such | The following, which we cut from the Tran- | Colored prisoners, and evidently thinks they will or 
: oly Ghost. ; i gh ‘ ; : | composed of four regiments, the Massachusetts | speak of the sufferings of the Confederacy 
representation of the Father, Son and Holy G the author is hard at work on the third. This is | them trifling, and all full of devotion and good hu-| [t is absolutely necessary that our President ; nT ee Was i 
| It was sent away to an entirely different part | 
the old masters was on another wall. I could not how little the majority really know of the best | and did not rejoin the 11th until Sunday morning. taxing of all charities, which Mr. Gladstone pro- View 
| the world’s surface there are doubtless, many | his leadership would be sure to do their duty. Of House threw out his bill. The measure was emi- wil 
\ ee 
the nobility, indicating that there has been @/ 1:11, W094, “English Past and Present,” the sum 
| hemisphere; why may there not be many others | We learn that it was throush a misunderstand- the trustees and depositaries of charitable funds, 
| 
not sufficient to assure the highest social position | », e ‘ tion St. Domingo had almost a monopoly of coffee, | Bs ; 
rederick the Great. He says he had no ldea of ye i : eee ie 
y | setts. He is still desirous of leading these oops and the quarrel of our minister there with Mr. 


| rhoff affair than it was when [last wrote. An ? 
in thiscountry. There is no doubt that the aris- the labor involved when he undertook it. The bai | —but the troubles there gave the market to Rio | 








M. “‘Fialin de Persigny”’ has just issued an ad- 





Amos A. LAWRENCE, 








| 
| 
From Gen. Banks we hear that he is moving up! The Czar continues his preparations for war, and 
the Red River, successful everywhere. He has Prussia continues to adhere to his cause. He is 
raised two regiments of white soldiers in Louis- | conscious of the enormous power at his back. 
iana, and is filling up his “Corps d’Afrique” fast. | 
Gen. Wilde is doing the same for his regiments at | __The English seem to have recovered from their 
Newbern. The correspondent of the V. ¥« Herald | ill natured fit of a few weeks ago, and though the 


writes that there is trouble with some of our Mas-, /#”es, the Standard and such papers still slander 
sachusetts soldiers and officers, on account of the and moralize in about equal proportions whenever 
they speak oi America. it ig evident that they he- 
, gin to feel the influence of the spirit of our peo- 
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was a contemporary of Milton and Taylor, a chap- 
de 


alle 


severe grandeur of Milton’s, yet he cannot be left 








with,—but they are genuine, manly, earnest, and | see the removal of Banks announced, whose 
often witty. A portrait ornaments the book, which 
is beautifully printed,in the same style as the pub- 


lishei’s edition of Sir Thomas Browne. 


admit 
work 








/ mouths of our enemies both here and in France. comp 
ne 


The public mind here is much more quiet on the may ¢ 
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Tux STRANGE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN DAN- 
cEerous. By G. A. Sala. Boston: T. O. H. P. 


<> Se $228 . : 
Burnham, , Christie, the English envoy, from which and the 
for poorer grades; yet before this, Brazil was al- | Tis hvuisdsaide ink Tas enteniea ihdd vest published documents, it would appear that Mr. viene 














articles in the Times of April 30th, signed “His- | ypich has since always ke as : | to battle. 
a si | ays pt it, at least 
tocracy will gain much by the change, but whether uncle: Of Ceadinental: Ex interested in his 


the literature of the country will is more doubtful. work, has loaded him with letters of and docu- | 











Presently in came the poet: his face shining | outs avout Frederick, all of which he must read, 
with a welcome in my person to those friends of | and most of which are valueless. It is well that he 
his in America who had given me letters to him. | knows how to:“toil terribly.” 

It was a rather gloomy day without, but his — Charles Reade is working on his serial in “All 
tenance bore with it all the light and ae * * | the Year Round,” which he writes as it comes out. 
sun. There have been few persons whose writings | Thomas. Hughes ("Tom Brows’) is a lawyer, 
I have loved, whom I have found personally equal | and divides his time between the Courts, writing 
to them; and I ara always ready for a disappoint- | reviews for liberal weeklies, and addressing mect- 

ment inthis direction. But there was none here. | ings in behalf of America. 
Never saw I so fine a brow. When I saw it I! 
scemed to hear Pippa singing over again: | LEAVES FROM THE Diary OF AN ABMY Scr- 
ie sacar veil inne teed GEON; or, Incidents of Field, Camp and Hospi- 
se z ye tal Life. By Thomas T. Ellis, M.D., late Post 

In the morning of the world, ’ 


t 
| 
; Surgeon at New York, and acting medical di- 
, é : nnow; |! ; : 
ss pret enbqors tae gga —— | rector at Whitehouse, Va. New York : John 
c c ¥ } 


$radburn. 
Disparting o’er a forehead full - ie : : 
‘As the milk-white space ’twixt horn and horn| Dr. Ellis, we are glad to say, isnot an American, 


Of some sacrificial bull— but an Englishman; and he is about as poor a 
Only calm as a babe new-born.” specimen of the Bull family as we have lately been 
This was that royal forehead! If Mr. Carlyle’s | troubied with. Dr. Mackay may be a baser man, 
millennium should come now, when real kings! put he certainly is not so bad a writer. Th2 Lon- 
shall be crowned, I should see all those crown jewels | gon Times would hardly put up with a correspond- 
which gleam in the tower of London shining ©n | ent who could so fearfully maltreat the English 
this brow,—if they did not lose their lustre in this | janpuage as Dr. Ellis habitually does. We give 


magnificent expanse. some specimens of his style: 

Scarcely wero the greetings over when Mr.) «Noither was I prepared to meet with the ab- 
Browning introduced the subject of our “ War | sence of all regard for the health, cleanliness and 
with Slavery,’—for he appreciates it as such. | “omen of oh epee that Sa road on ag 
x iia | first visit, which the natural position of the ground, 
ah, how L-gish dat the Roun Tale ES ee from its proximity to the et had made a matter 
Freedom in America could have been present to | of easy accomplishment.” 
ece the fervor and hear the eloquence with which “The representation I made * * * was met with 
he uttered his sympathy with our cause, and the the most determined and systematic opposition.” 
almost passimate yehemence with which he de- | “My Gaily labors were excetdingly anetens, as 

: ; | the entire duty devolved on the writer. 

nounced the Southern sympathizers in England! “Brig. Gen. Archer, whose services has made 
He holds our cause to be sacred beyond every | jim very popular.” 
other now undergoing its ordeal; and I have a| “Situated ina valley and approached by a drive 
(not very definite, to be sure) hope that he will of three miles from the Vanderbilt Landing, along 

: | @ beautiful road, which passes through the village 
anon uslet ble apmpethy from his owe: Stomp sei of Clifton, the encampment named in honor o 
Poetry. | Gen. Scott is located.” 

He spoke with mnch feeling of the many tokens | ‘And, last, and perhaps worst, take this: 
of friendship and interest in his poetry which he! «pefore [ had been an hour in bed, a terrible 
had received from America, and still more earn- thunder storm comn enced, which frightened the 
estly of that which had greeted his wife’s poems. | inmates of the Hygeia Hotel where I stopped,—in 
Whilst I sat there in came his son,—the boy fact the only hotel at Fortress Monroe, the greater 

| part of it being occupied as a hospital, under the 
whose face, surrounded by golden curls, almost | charge of Dr. Bountico,—so that the portion used 
like a girl’s, had been familiar to mo through some | for an hotel here was limited and miserably fur- 
photographs I had seen in America. The curls | nished.” 
are all cut off now, and the boy has grown tobe} Rathera singular result of a fright, wo should 


quite large for his age (fourteen years). He was | say. 
quite manly and is fortunate enough to inherithis| We woul! not have the reader suppose that the 


father’s grand forehead and brow. 





man,” said his father pointing to me, “is from | ing made up of sketches of the Peninsula Battles | 


America, and ison the Northern sidc.’”’ ‘‘ That’s | by the reporters of the New York papers, is toler- 
my side,” cried out the boy, extending his hand. ably well done,—no thanks to the Doctor. 
Whereupon the elder Browning looked around We give one specimen of the Doctor’s opinions. 


with some pride 

Browning goes very little into London 
ciety, and staysat home a great deal. He is | 
fond of visiting Lewes, author of the “ Life of 
Goethe,” and his wife the author of Adam Bede,— 


Bee 3 no lawyer.”’ 
who an account of their irregular marriage : ; 
x eee ° ; Tne Diarist tells us that he was in the Senate 
are not “in Society. But Browning is ea- | 


: ' ; j f . Shields’ - 
gerly sought for in circles, and is by all ind Chamber when the subject of Gen. Shields’s con 
| firmation was up; and that Hon. John Patten of 


as brilliant in presence and conversation. His | 
; ‘ : Pa., was a member of the Committee of the Con- 
manners are direct and simple, his voice strong | 
: : | duct of the war; and that McClellan climbed a 
and flexible, and there is from him each moment | : 
tree and took notes, while the rebel bullets were 


. ° | 
a current of health and magnetism. I felt satis- ; Tet 
fied by my visit as if I had just had my thirst ' whistling about his ears. These may be taken for 


assuaged at a cool and crystal fountain. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


LONDON LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Lonpon, May 8. 


One of the sensations of the literary world here | 
is amagazine which has been started by an intel- 
ligent and handsome young lady ,(I1 do not speak by 
hearsay). The magazines which have been estab- 
lished in London have required immense toil and 
capital, and many a grave old Aabitue of the 
Clubs pooh-poohed the idea of a young lady's, 
starting a rival to Temple Bar, Macmillan and the 
rest. But Miss Emily Faithfull (that is her name) 
has come out with the “Victoria Magazine,” neat | 
in form and replete with valuable matter, and, , 
what is more, with a subscription list that begins , 
with the new Princess of Wales and the Queen, and LiFe IN THE Opew Arr, aND OTHER Papers. 
includes nearly every family of the nobility. One 
has only to Jook at the lady who has thus taken 
the field, and who edits and attends to the entire 


; 


go- | number us, though in effectiveness our army is su- 
perior to theirs in the field.” 

This reminds us of Mr. Choate’s compliment to 
Chief Justice Shaw—‘“‘a very handsome man, but 


| instances of his veracity. 
The book is dedicated to Gen. McClellan by per- 








_in front. .We suppose it is fair to assume that the 
, General endorses the Doctor’s opinions of the Ad- 
ministration, to wit, that it ia “‘imbecile;"’ has been 
guilty of “stupid blandering and guilty misman- 
agement of the Federal forces,” “criminal igno- 
rance and blind obstinacy.’”’ Ofcourse he also as- 
sents to this. theory of the cause of his own re- 
moval from command, viz: ‘‘Political influence 
alone, or his hesitation to sacrifice his beloved 
army to the ignorance of the War Department.” 
Of course the Doctor being a foolish man, of the 


very much opposed to the Emancipation policy. 
But he says nothing new on this subject. 


Fields. 
This fine volume completes the series of W in- 


‘* This gentle- { entire book is written in this style; most of it, be | 


“It is idle to deny the fact that the rebels out- | 


MARION Grey. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. New 
York: Carleton, Publisher. | 
These two novels, one English the other Ameri- 

can, are neither of them very good yet both 

will probably have a ready sale. Sala, whose 

“Journey Due North” and ‘‘Sonsiof Mammon” | 

} are well known on this side of the ocean, is an 

English hack writer for the magazines and journals | 
of little originality, yet not without a talent for 





story telling, and an agreeable style. In this book | 
he shows that he has been a careful reader of De- | 
foe, that great master of the “‘low style’ as Em- 
erson calls it, and as the present generation will not 
read Defoe for themselves, except his Crusoe, per- | 
haps they may as well read him in Mr. Sala’s | 
paraphrase, which is not wanting in excitement | 
of incident and felicitous description. 

Mrs. Holmes’ book is one of the old school of 


j 
| 
| 
sentimental novels, such as captivate the fancy of | 
school girls, but make no permanent impression | 
on literature. We understand that Mrs. Holmes is | 
a popular writer and certainly there is little that is 


bjectionable in this volume. 


THE CONTINENTAL MONTHLY for June is un- 
usually good. It contains the conclusion of Ed- 
mund Kirke’s “Merchant’s Story,”’ which, under 
another name, we have criticised already; a good 
paper onthe Navy; a thoughtful review of Mill 
on Liberty; a historical article of some merit on 
the Buccaneers of America; a continuation of 
Kimball’s novel, which is heavy; a capital comic 
poem, How Mr. Lincoln became an Abolitionist; a 
useful paper about the cost of going to Europe and 
living there; and as many more articles of less 
consequence, including several poems. The pub- | 
lisher announces that Mr. Walker, now in Eng. | 
land, will furnish articles from there for the maga- 
zine, Let us hope they will be in prose. 














The Commonwealth, 








BOSTON: FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1863. 





FIFTY-FIFTH MASS. REGIMENT. 


than all the debates in Parliament which have oc- | 
| curred. It gives the Jaw points with the utmost 


| clean record. It will,of course,be published in Amer- 
_ica, before this reaches you. 


| we may hope to avoid war. The best friends we | 


| where he lay, convalescent from a fever. 





Gircular from the Recruiting Oommittee. 


Boston, May 25, 1863. 
The policy of using the colored man in the War 
for the Union has been definitively adopted by the 
For the future he is to share the 
| trials and glories of white men in this sa. 





| Government. 


| cred contest for civilization and freedom, and 





| the maintenance of Republican Government. 
| His hearty cooperation and usefulness are at- 
tested in every form and on all occasions. The 
Generals of every military department now freely 
| acknowledge his value. High official recognition 
| of his aid has also been given in the dispatch of the 
| Honorable Secretary of State to our Minister to 
England, in his announcement that ‘‘Everywhere 
the American General receives his most useful and 
reliable information from the negro, who hails his 
coming as the harbinger of freedom.” 
Massachusetts early recognized this truth. Her 





toricus” (Vernon Harcourt, son in law of Cornwall 


| 
Lewis) has had more effect and is more spoken of Now, 


; most unknown as a coffee growing country. 
| Brazil has increased her production of cotton dur- 
| ing the last year 35 per cent., that is, from 15,437,- 
000 pounds in 1861, to 20.838,400 in 1862. A similar 
clearness, and shows that thus far we stand with a | increase for a few years would make her no mean 
' rival of North Aierica. 
But let us consider only the cotton fields open- 
ing in the Northern hemisphere—and first, India. 
, Our champion of slavery points triumphantly to 
the failure of Mr. Terry to raise cotton there as 
good and as cheap as we have raised it. Nodoubt 


As long as such 


guides for the public opinion of England remain 


have here—the friends not only of Emancipation 
but of Republicanism,—such as Messrs. Taylor, 
Forster and Bright think that so long as America 
does not want a war with England it can never | 


ceeded, and that fora period of years, what will 


come. England on the Cotton Supply, in which he dis- 
Yesterday I visited Mr. Forster, of the House of | tinctly states that the Madras Presidency, and 
Commons, by his own request, in his bed-room | especially Coimbatoor, not only can raise, but has 
’ . ’ , 


He was | cotton. In substantiation of this statement we 
very much annoyed and excited at the tidings from — have the fact, that while the rest of India has ex- 
America, that Kentucky was selling on auction | exported Jess cotton in 1862 than in 1861, Madras 


blocks negroes liberated by the President’s Procla- L ‘ 
| ly, namely, Madras 91 per cent., or from 17,568,200 


x io . Byer na 
mation. “If that is so,” said he, by that can bape | pounds to 33,543,200, and Bengal, 19,900 per cent., 
pen without the immediate, public and thorough | or from 46,200 pounds to NINE MILLION TWo 
veto of President Lincoln, the Union will not have HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE THOUSAND TWO 


one friend in England, as soon as it is known. If | HUNDRED! 
the Federal Government has not legal power to co- | chester Cotton Supply Reporter for April 1st. 

‘ é | Neill Brothers’ Circular for May lst, especially 
erce Kentucky into holding those to be freewho mentions Turkey as places from 
have been declared free by United States law, then 
it has no right to coerce any State to respect its | Exypt, the increase of 1862 has been 44 per 


laws.” I trust that the friends of freedom will at | 


FEyypt and 


; ‘ee 8 | in 1861; in Turkey, siz thousand four hun- 
once have an mvestgation into the facts about | dred per cent., or from 6230 pounds to 4,121,200! 
these Kentucky sales, and sce that the matter is And the estimated yield this year is 30,000,000 
pressed upon the attention of the Government. 


One is struck at finding in England, at every | tant authority, that the climate and soil are highly 


favorable to the quality known as ‘*New Orleans,” 
the very result which our contributor has taken 
ters of Government. The opinions of the wives of | such pains to show was impossible. Perhaps he 
| may resort to Sir Joseph Banks’ answer, “If the 
facts do not agree with my arguments, so much 


turn, how strong the influence of women is in mat- | 


men in the Government are very seriously dis- 
cussed, as of public import. The most active wo- | 
man in relation to our affairs and those of Poland 

is Mrs. P. A. Taylor, wife of the Member for Lei- | 
cester, (who is the most radical man in the Honse | 
Mrs. Forster is the daughter of the | 


Sho takes o warm i | not grow cotton enough for the world’s use with- 


sure he will be driven to something like Sir Jo- 
seph’s ingenuous confession, 
“Fleas are not lobsters, d—n their souls.” 
of Commons.) 
late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. 
terest in our affairs, and is a glowing friend to our 
cause. We havea good friend also in Mrs. Ashurst 
Biggs, whose house is the same described by Car- | rises to ten cents, labor becomes too dear to in- 
lyle in his Life of Sterling, as that mm which Ster- crease production rapidly,” and Mr. Atkinson ver- 
ling secided. Mr. and Mrs. B. entertained Me. ifies this by his ree, showing that while the de: 
| mand, as testified by the price, increased in Eng- 
Emerson when in England. She isa daughter of  jand 149 per cent., the supply from America only 


a Mr. Ashurst, who went to America, and whose | increased 116 per cent. from 1816 to 1860 inclusive. 
Could the South have opened the slave trade, no 
| doubt they could have partially met this inercased 
demand. As it was, 488,248 negroes were in twenty 
years transferred from the more Northern to the 


met, and has written a novel in three volumes, | more Southern States; yet thesc were by no means 
' enough. Nothing but free labor can be applied to 


entitled ‘“‘White and Black,” which is admirably 

written. In fact, we have a very important com- | these cotton lands with such advantage as to make 
ar of te & ae h inf the supply of cotton equal the demand. Under 
ee eee ee ee oe nee OO. NERCS slavery we have 10,888 square miles devoted to the 


' growth of cotton; under free nstitutions, we should 
soon see twice and three times that amount culti- 


slavery has retarded instead of promoting the pro- 
duction. De Bow has said, ‘‘Whenever cotton 


memory is sacred among the anti-slavery people 
there. Miss Biggs, her daughter, is more intelli- 


gent about our affairs than any young lady I have 


general society in our behalf. 
Yesterday I dined with Mr. J. M. Forbes, at his 
hotel, in company with several Americans. They , Yated. 
were all in fine spirits at the better news just re Bi sogsllve teacama as Caged eontribator’s ae SeRe 
(placed first, however, by him) is it true that to 
ceived from America, though disappointment was 
generally expressed that the news had not come 
of the surrender of the mails of the Peterhoff. 
Mr. Seward is, for once, right; and Secretary 
Welles is wrong in holding that it makes any dif- 


the crop of cotton we owe the maintenance of civ- 
ilization? When we consider it, the notion is ab- 
surd. Not only has civilization been maintained, 
in spite of the failure of the cotton crop, but that 
failure has produced far less suffering and change 
than any body imagined. The distress in Lanca- 


Mr. Terry did fail; but if other persons have suc- 


he say? Now Mr. F. C. Brown, of Tellicherry, on 
the Malabar coast, has just published a work in 


| raised for many years together, the best American 


| and Bengal have increased their export immense- 


We copy these figures from the Van- 


which a large increase may be looked for. In 


{ cent., or 52,600,000 pounds against 36,500,000 


| pounds. We are further assured by this impor- 


' the worse for the facts;” but eventually we are | 


Then, as to his second point, that the South can- | 


out slavery. ‘Mr. Atkinson effectively shows that | 


Seward’s appointment at Rio was as unfortunate 
as his statesmanship at home has been. Mr. Webb 
has behaved shamefully by his own account and 
deserves to be recalled. 

We have given some statistics of the Lancashire 
distress in another column; we tind them in the 
Tones and News, more fully in the latter paper. 
Emigration and the genial season have done much 
to alleviate the terrible suffering. 


| and the customary rain storm is postponed. The 
meeting of the Emancipation League on Monday, 
has one of the most animated of all. We give the 
Secretary’s report in full. Mr. Collyer of Chi- 
cago made atelling speech, but the great event of 
the afternoon was the debate between Mr. Phillips 
and Senator Wilson, in course of which the case 
of Gen, Stevenson was discussed. Mr. Phillips be- 
gan his speech by referring to the inauguration of 
the League and the oration of Gov. Boutwell, who The Atheneum and Reader as well as the Spec- 
had so soon after been called to a high office un- tator, have noticed Mr. Conway’s books with 
' der the Government. He then spoke of other praise. We observe in the Star a report of the 
members of the League who had been taken by the meeting at Finsbury where our corresponding Ed- 
Government for positions of importance; Mr. itor made his first speech to an English audience. 
STEARNS to organize the great work of recruiting  }4{¢ has since spoken several times, and everywhere 
colored volunteers; Dr. Howe to examine into the is warmly received. In a sxivase letter Pe savs 
condition of the freedmen, Mr. Emerson of Con- | that every mention of Mr. Lincoln’s name or that 
cord to visit West Point, and examine officers and | of Wendell Phillips called forth great applause. 
_ cannon there. (It was suggested by a person on Gur friend in England believe equally in these two 
the platform, that Mr. Emerson would go against it would seem. We observe too that he has ay 
all smooth bores.) | rected in the columns of the Star some errors into 
: abs = meat PRES: ~ Pita which Mr. Dicey has fallen in his new book about 
Administration and of the Republican party, which sites icey’ ri » Victori y 
had not even learned wisdom in the way men- re saeupetice atau gos —— 
tioned by the proverb, “He that will not be ruled as where he says that we are not a talkative saat 
by the rudder, shall be ruled by the rock.” He —not fond of music, and that our birds never sing / 
praised Butler, and hoped he might yet come to (ne would suppose the Oriole and the Bobolink 
believe ina God. Finally he demanded, in the 
name of the four millions of negroes, now called | 
upon to arm in defence of the country, that they 
should not only be protected from the barbarity of 
the rebels, but from the hatred of their own of- 
pai. seavayyte) whom might be base enough to be- are very wellsaid. It is evident however, that Mr. 
tray them in battle. He hoped the Government yicey can observe better than he can aheraiien 
would strip the shoulder straps from every officer, for ia letters from here were much truer than thie 
| who abused or who hated the negro, but nothing essay in the De Tocqueville manner . 
, of the kind had yet been done. , : 


and the Mocking bird might have been heard by 
him or his informant, even if he were deaf to our 
conversation, Yet on the whole, there is less 
nonsense in the sketch than in most of those which 
our English cousins make of us, and some things 


: a : | We would call attention to our correspondent’s 
Senator W ilson being loudly called for, rose and fine description of his interviéw with Des ieioe 
said that he rejoiced in the formation of all such 
| Leagues as this, or Leagues of any kind in sup- We continue this week, Miss Alcott’s admirable 
port of the good work. He thought Mr. Phillips sketches of Hospital life. One more will complete 
severe in his criticisms, but admitted that there the series. 
| had been many errors on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He maintained, however, that many ofti- 
cers had been refused promotion, in every grade , 
| from Major general downward, because of their 
| hatred of the negroes and their love of slavery. 
! He could not give names, for that would be to vi- 
| olate the secrecy of the Senate, but such was the 
fact. 
In answer, Mr. Phillips reminded him that it 
was not what the negro was told bus what he saiv, 
that he believed; that if he saw men who nad con- 


sented to outrages on his wife and daughters, pro- *#¢ colored people of Ohio, appears on our last 
page, is a clergyman of Toledo, and is doing 


much for recruits and as an agent of Mr. 
STEARNS. 


Our Kansas correspondent must not suppose 
that we have been forgetful of his regiment, or 
the brave men who raised it. Everything he 
claims for it is doubtless true, and yet our 54th is 
the first full regiment in the service from a free 
State, we believe. We readily admit that far less 
credit is due to us than to our Kansas friends, for 
what they have done. We shall hope to hear from 
Lieut. Hinton again. 


Rev. G. H. White, a portion of whose letter to 


moted within a week or two, he could not believe 

in the good faith of the President. He reminded 

the Senator once more of that case, on which the 

world’s eyes had been figed, of a Massachusetts , 
Colonel, uttering words of insubordination, and Gold has fallen rapidly since the good news from 
apparently assenting to outrages by his soldiers, Vicksburg began to come in, and stands now at 
144. The specie inthe New York banks has de- 
creased a little, being, $38,544,805. In the Boston 
banks are $7,776,922. The sale of 5.20 bonds in- 
creases and now averages over two millions daily. 
We are to have anew currency in place of the 


who yet had been promoted by a vote of honor to 
a higher rank. 

Mr. Wilson, thus brought to bay, declared that 
in the case of Gen. Stevenson, there was such 
opposition to his promotion, that it was not until 
letters came from Gen. Hunter, condoning his Postal, which has been much counterfeited. 
offence and asking for his promotion, that he was 
allowed to pass. Relying on Gen. Hunter, and on 
the sincerity of the officer’s apology, ‘the Senate 

' had confirmed his promotion. 
| So we have at last the history of this long de- 
bated matter. 

The meeting was crowded and the audience 
showed great interest in all the proceedings. 

A commitice appointed to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year, offered the following list, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


We have seen a photograph of a fine sketch by 
W. T. Carleton of this city, representing the wait- 
ing for the Emancipation Proclamation by the 
slaves. A group of all shades of color and of 
every age and sex are gathered in a hovel to watch 
the coming of the new year and the proclamation. 
Mothers with their babes in their arms sit expect- 
ant; in the near background is a slave wearing an 
iron collar and bearing a torch, whose light falls 
fullon the proclamation of September, posted up 
: : . i behind him. On the other side, where the moon- 
President, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall; Vice Presi- ete: Saieslink. elven dokinead of diet stalk tn the 


dents, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, Hon. Thomas Russell, 
Edward Atkinson, Francis W. Bird; Treasurer, form of a cross, a negro bearing the stars and 


' mission of that distinguished hero, a fac simile of } 
whose letter to the author is placed conspicuously | 


kind we have allowed him to describe himself, is 


By Theodore Winthrop. Boston: Ticknor and | 


| Sagacious chief magistrate first urged upon the ference that the Peterhoff was not a regular packet. 
War Department the advantage of enrolling col- If in the regular way the Postmaster of England 
| ered men into the service of their country. His! puts a mail-bag on board my ship, it is a mail- 
| appeals in time were answered. Authority was packet in the eye of the law; and by the laws of 
, granted to raise one regiment of blacks in Massa- England, every vessel that sails for such irregu- 
chusetts; and more rapidly than any other in the lar places may be and is forced to take a mail. 
State, the Fifty-fourth has been recruited to its! At the same time it is a severe ordeal for a nation 
maximum, and is now on the eve of departure for to give up such papers to a nation which has 
' the seat of war. All witnesses testify that in de- sent forth such devastation of our commerce that 
portment and proficiency it is second to none in | insurance on its merchandise on the hich seas is 
the contingent of Massachusetts. Its officers are now double that of its rival. This, however, will 
| men of character and position, and the promise of make our skirts all the clearer when we come to 
its usefulness is most gratifying. demand reparation for the injuries actually sus- 
A second regiment of colored men—the Fifty- tained, and not merely threatened, as were these 
, fifth—has now been authorized. Already is the of the Peterhoff. 
nucleus incamp. It will be speedily recruited and Nothing has excited more attention than the 
dispatched for active service. Every man thusen- | veering of those abominable papers the Times 
listed is credited to the quota of the State. ,and the Saturday Review, which have both in 
The undersigned, a committee appointed by His their latest issues been remarkable for their de- 
Excellency the Governor to assist in recruiting the , cency toward America. The question is eagerly 
, Fifty-fourth regiment, feeling that their work is, asked “What’s in the wind?” and many say that | 
, only partially accomplished while additional col- they already had'gained some intimation of the 
| Ored soldiers are asked from this State by the Gov- truth of the news just published here by the Star 
, ernment, have willingly: consented. to continue ; that Mr. Stevens of Ga., despairs of the Confeder- ; 
! their labors in aid of this second regiment. acy, The news seems to come in a direct manner ‘ 


shire, and in some parts of France, has been great; 
but it has been endured, and is now diminishing. 
For the month ending April 25th, the Manchester 
Central Committee publish returns from 170 com- 
mittees in Lancashire. Out of 537,780 workmen, 
it appears that the number working full time has 
increased 33,816 in one month; while the totally assembled in small numbers to hear an address 
aa) . 1095 > D> - . 

unemployed have decreased 24,951. The decrease from Hon. Amasa Walker, who ‘is a supporter of 
in the number of persons receiving relicf is 61,007 = war. 

in one month. Yet there has been no correspond- The Unitarian festival at Faneuil Hall, was pre- 
ing increase in the importations of cotton dn the sided over by Gov. Andrew, who alluded elo- 
country; on the contrary, prices have been rising quenly to the death of Arthur Fuller and of Gerald 
in Liverpool. Fitzgerald in the batties of Fredericksburg. 

If, therefore, it were possible to conceive that The Tract Society met and transacted its usual 
the cotton crops are gradually to disappear from business. The Anti-Slavery Society met on Thurs- 
the markets, we should see the indusiry which is day, and is still in session; the Educational Com- 
Now spent upon it gradually transferred to some- mission held a public meeting last night, which 
thing else; to linen, perhaps, as our Louisville we shall notice next week, as well as the Anti- 
correspondent maintains; the temporary distress 
woald disappear with the transfer, and out of its 
necessities the skilful human race would evolve a 
higher civilization than we have yet reached. 

“Many marvels men may scan, 
Nought more marvellous than May,” 


sung the ar a as = — to cpap: Napoleon has not yet shown his hand. It is more 
the triumphs of the human mind. Let our learne: é : = : 
conveibatur read his Antigone, and forget his spec- #74 more believed, however, that he means to es 
ulations on the necessity of enslaving his black pouse the cause of the Poles wich arms, and that 
brethren. The same inventive genius on earth, he is not so anxious for the alliance of England as 
the same Divine Providence above, that has hith- 4, was in 1852-3. He is waiting, parhaps, to see 
erto generated what we call civilization, will con- : ia : 

tinue to improve it, not by the oppression, but the | What will be the result of his ‘free’ elections, and 
uplifting of the weaker races. of Gen. Forey’s siege of Puebla. 


Geo. L. Stearns; Secretary, James M. Stone; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Samson R. Urbino, John R. 
Manley, Albert G. Browne, Elizur Wright, David 
Thayer, John C. Haynes, Chas. W. Siack, James 
Hall, Andrew McPhail. 


The Peace Society could not hold its peace, but 


Slavery meetings. 


From Enrope we have many interesting matters 
' to mention, but none of great importance, The 
status quo in Poland is much the same, and Louis 


stripes is passing out into the night. 

The idea of the picture is a fine one, and it is 
carried out in its details with great spirit. We be- 
speak an examination of it. Copies are for sale at 
the usual dealers. Mr. Carleton is developing his 
sketch into a picture, which will soon be finished. 
He is as yet little known as an artist, but this pic- 
ture ought to give him celebrity. 

Valiandigham’s travels have begun; where they 
will end none can foresee. He was taken from 
Cincinnati to the army of Rosecrans, who prompt- 
ly sent him over into the enemy’s lines. There 
was some doubt about their receiving him, but it 
seems to have been got over. If they send him 
back, the orders are to execute the original sen- 
tence and confine him in Fort Warren. To send 

him South was the shrewdest of all the half way 
measures of the President, for either he must be 
well received by the rebels or not; if the former, 
then will be lost his prestize at the North; if the 
rebels treat him as a prisoner, he will suffer more 
from bis exile than in any other way. 


We have seen a letter from a Massachusetts offi- 
cer in Louisiana, complaining of the great number 
of officers there who are unfriendly to the negroes 
and the emancipation policy. Since Gen. Thomas’ 
visit, however, and Gen. Banks’ pedantic orders, 
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1 
we imagine the number| is much fewer. This offi- 
cer speaks with great /feeling of the horrors.of 
slavery, and gives an example coming under,his 
own knowledge. We have also a letter from our | ent of negro troops. 


anticipated. ] 





- / | 
The 54th Regiment has embarked on board the 4444 regiments by the Adjutant Gencral 


transport De Molay for the Department of the | 
South. Yesterday they came into the city from 














TT ianhicna Tao 
WASHINGTON LETTER, 

The Vicksburg Situation—Concerning our new Hydraulic 
Napoleon—Prospects in the Southwest—Hooker’s Extend- 
ed Command—Rebel Threats of Offensive Movements— 
The Progress of Negro Enlistments in Washington—Or- 


hours. Their evolutions were watched by a large | yjated by the requirement that every person, de- 
crowd of people, all, as it appeared, friendly, and |. 
wishing them success. It was the general verdict | 51 
that they were a fine body of troops, led by officers | dergo examination by a military board. “I have 
of uncommon promise, nearly all of them young, examined this negro business and probed it to the 
ser aattiny ty mee feiene ty Gon, | PEt,” sad the Presiden in veply 9 an ap 
Andrew, after marching through the principal | cation from some Captain who wanted to raise a 
streets and Pemberton Square, ee prelim | hegro regiment. ‘It’s the same thing with all of 
i spate zt : Re: : oe: E : ‘ : 
rape af Peo, umiemioud fen Huns | 70%, TT eave 0m authority to rele thi res 
department, who will take good care to hang a | ment the result would be that you would get Col- 
rebel for every one of them hung or sold by the | onel’s pay for several months, and [| womld yet— 
rebels. They will be brigaded, in that — ee not anigger!” There was wisdom in the Presi- 
oe Se ges ae poor nagar rend | dent’s remark,—perhaps the ordeal of the Exam- 
him in Kansas, by Gen. Lane, who also offered it | ining Board may secure Colonels whom the regi- 
to John Brown, moar pees yer ie adn shes ments want more than they want reziments. 
oe Siac acneee “We liepei rh palilich For the rest, is it nota noteworthy sign of the 
this week a complete roster of the regiment, but , Progress we are making that henceforth we are to 
we must omit it ull next week. : have in the War Departmentia separate Bureau, 
wand of Capt. Hartwell, who will be their Lieut. despised negro troops ? 
Colonel. The men who come in now are physical- You do not need to be told, [ suppose, that the 
ly superior to the men of the d4th, though iess in- | recent arrest of Vallandigham was a thing with 
pam anigcand Erdiepirtan Koes, many of them | which the Administration had nothing to do. Gen. 
. : Be Burnside conducted the whole affair entirely on 
The fugitive slave case in Washington, which | bis own responsibility, and the President had ab- 
has excited some interest, has been disposed of by | solutely no information on the subject, except 
enlisting the negro in the service of con apt | what he derived from the newspapers, til! he re- 
ae oe) a Belmar et cae fleas Covel: | ceived the sentence of the court martial,condemning 
ry, was on the 14th organizing the lst Mississippi | Vallandigham to Fort Warren, which was for- 
regiment of negroes, within a day’s march of Jack- | warded to him for approval. It is needless to add 
i BB ris it will participate in the cap- | that, with the experience already had in such ar- 
os : —— | rests, the Administration was not likely to get into 
a CORRESPON DENCE such a business on its own motion. 
4 / Rie Politicians here regret the effect the arrest will 
oo have, even when the sentence is modified into a 
punishment which strikes every man as being em- 
inently deserved; but Western leaders say that in 


excellent. Ww. R. 








“ORGANIZED DEFEAT. 


eral Order, prescribing regulations for the enlist- 
A judicious feature of this 
New Orleans correspondent;-but his news has been | order, (which you will of course publish in full,) 


ring to recruit for these regiments, must first un- | 


Ohio and through the Northwest the result will be 


| 
perpetuity and the honor of the United States. | be the condition of human beings of any race 
' That honor, as we understand, imperatively re- | crushed for generations under the brutalizing hee 


| the proclamation of freedom, have come over to 


the national canse; but we do not feel that we are 
under equal obligation to those slaves who (most 
reiuctantly, we doubt not) serve the rebe! batteries 


| watching them from places of safety in the rear, | ber. 
ready to shoot down any one who shall flinch, | 


| these is not the same as to the others.’ 
| Mission of the revolted States on whatever terms | peg singerten) 5 eases ade iphan he at 
shall be deemed by him consistent with the integ- | Congress, and otherwise widely distributed. They 
rity, the perpetuity and the honor of the United | Were also copied by the Ver ‘York Tribune, and 
States,” says Mr. Greeley, and then he goes on to | other newspapers of extensive circulation. 
say what he understands this honor requires, and gress a memorial of the Emancipation League, 


capable of self-support, and that even under a sys- | 
! us from the enemy, and served, or tried to serve, tein of treatment always far short of the require- 
ments of simple justice, and often cruel and inhu- 
man, the earnings of the labor of these people, | and let us cali forth a great and peaceful manifes- 
since coming within the army liaes, had been more 
, at Vicksburg, Port Hudson, &c., their masters | than sufficient for the support of their whole num- | 


These Jetters, throwing a flood of light upon the | strengthen and 
We trust the progress and event of the war will se- | important question as to the capacity of negroes, 
i cure liberty to all; but we think the obligation to | if made freemen, tor self-support, and for religious, 

: } moral and intellectual improvement, the Emanci- | that such manifestations can be powerful. 
“The President 1s at liberty to accept the sub-| Pation League caused to be printed in the Com- 


On the I2th of December, there was sent to Con- | 


The War Department has at last issued a Gen- of the revolted States on whatever terms shall be | formity concurred in showing that in morality | the sincere Christians of Europe should givej to 
deemed by him consistent with the integrity, the | they were far above what might be expected would | 


the cause of emancipation a powerful testimony 
i | which woald leave to those who fight for the right 


' quires our Government to guarantee liberty and | of slavery. The facts also proved conclusively | of oppressing the slaves no hope of ever seeing 
| is the permission to accept negro troops by com- | protection to every person who shall, because of | that by their industry the negrees are abundantly | those Christians give them the hand of fellowship ? 
panies, to be afterwards consolidated into battalions 
A dith- 
| culty that has cursed the cuuse from the day negro 
their camp at Readville, where they remained five | enlistments were begun, is at least measurably ob- 


aMinisters and Pastors of all the Evangelica] de- 
nominations of England, Scotland, and Ireland,— 
it is here we need your assistance. Take the lead 


tation of sympathy for the colored race so long op- 
| pressed and debased by Christian nations. Let us 
| thus discourage the partisans of slavery. Let us 
encourage those who wish to 
abolish it, at the same time disposing them to 
listen to our suggestions. It is in free England 
What 
may we not hope forif, throughout Great Britain, 


the voice of ail the ministers of the crucified Saviour | 


* —and in France our voice echoing theirs—pray and 

plead that soon there may no longer be in the 

| United States a colored man that is not free and 
| equal with the whites! 


; alike on Great Britain and the United States, in 


a right curious idea of it he has; we pray that | asking for the establishment of a Bureau of Eman- | Christ, the true Liberator! 


We have no| eipation, io be especially charged with the care an 


/ Mr. Lincoln’s may not be similar. Pst “te : 
| orderly direction of the affairs relating to ue ne- 


' fear, however, on this score. 
_ entered into the President’s mind to draw any | and by the President’s Proclamation. This memo- 
such absurd distinction between the different | Tl was presented in the Senate by Hon. Henry 
: ; : ilson. 
» = > . ma ' x a 
rien freed men. The Proclamation of Jan.| yy, January, 1863, a delegation of members of 
| Ist, 1863, 
: rebel enemy and service to the loyal cause, and no | Sonal interviews with the President, and members 
such condition could properly or humanely or de- | 2! the Cabinet, and members of Congress, gave 
ee oS Nee = ‘ S; their earnest support to the policy of emancipa- 
_ cently made. Nay, more; as far as Congress tion, and urged the importance of the establish- 
is concerned a distinction precisely the opposite | ment of the Bureau of Emancipation. And al- 
has been made, for one of its acts approved , though the plan suggested in their memorial has 
| by the President makes free those who have served 
, their masters against the United States, and none | the great importance of the subject which the 
other. The Proclamation rightfully frees all in | Emancipation League has persistently urged upon 
| certain States and parts of States. It could do | its attention, that it has appointed a Commission 


: bag a _ | consisting of Hon. Robert Dale Owen, Dr. S. G. 
| no otherwise,on grounds of military necessity. | Howe and Col. James McKay, with the most ex- 


| The theory of military necessity, as the Tribune | tensive powers to thoroughly investigate all the | 


has shown times enough, is that the rebels shall | f¢ts relating to the condition and capacities of the 
: es ., | people of African descent, who are emerging from 
be deprived of the services of these useful auxil-! gayery, Their report will be looked for with in- 
iaries, the slaves. It is a pretty cheap justice, | tense interest, in the expectation that it will afford 


| which guarantees freedom only to the escaped | wees light to guide to the solation of the problem 
: : | of the future of four millions of Americans 
| slaves; they can, forthe most part, take care of | pyo Emancipation League having taken an in- 


i 7 > . Betas : iy He | ° a ; : 
themselves; no wholesale Fugitive Slave Law will | terest in circulating intelligence relative to the mil- 


| them. : : : : ; 
sek our lines and enlist in our sevice and fizht |e comataet arene ch bans rest 
| our land and naval battles, are stimulated, not | ment of colored soldiers, who are about to march 
mainly, if principally, by a determination to , : the battle-ficlds of the nation as the Fitty-Fourth 
achieve their own freedom, or to vindicate the. ne tegiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, not only 


Ithas probably never | groves to be made free by the progress of the army, | 


makes no condition of flight from the | the League proceeded to Washington, and in per: | 


not yet been adopted, it is gratifying to know that | 
| the Government has become so far convinced of | 


be likely to catch any considerable per centage of | itary capacity of the African race, are gratified by | 
Besides, these enterprising negroes who | the splendid success of Governor Andrew’s patri- | 


ders of the War department—Vallandigham. 
WASHINGTON, May 26. 

Vicksburg is of course for the hour the centre of 
alleyes. With our usual greedy hunger for victo- 
ries, we have far overleapt the facts; and the daily 
papers of two or three days ago made haste to an- 
nounce a capture that has not yet been made, that 
may not be tor a week, and indeed, may not be at 
all. 

Of course such premature deliveries of good 
news are a fair target for the critical sharp-shoot- 
ing of our “ friends” over the water, but—who 
was it that held national rejoicings over the fall of 
Sebastopol six months before the time? 

It is still generally believed here that the fall of 
Vicksburg may be hourly expected, but even that 
I fear is unfounded. A dispatch has been received 
from Gen. Grant this morning, (the substance of 
which is not likely to be given to the daily papers) 
admitting that his immediate ‘movements on the 
works” have not been successful, that he will be 
compelled to make gradual approaches, which 
may consume a week, and that President Davis 
has sent word to the beleaguered forces that if 
they hold out fifteen days he will give them a hun- 
dred thousanc reinforcements. Of course that 
means Bragg’s army—a measure that Rosecrans 
may also have something to do with. 

Altogether the situation, though not absolutely 
discouraging, is precarious; and there is abundant 
opportunity for moderating the transports 
which, with their accustomed extravagant sensa- 
tionalism, the New York papers have already 
rushed, 

Have the conductors of these journals no memo- 
ries? Are they so intoxicated with a rumor of suc- 
cess as to forget the weary months of aimless 
ditch-digging that have cost us so much of treasure 
and lite? Is the MeClellan, the Burnside, the 
Hooker lesson so speedily forgotten that we mugt 
needs be rushing with hot haste to manufacture, 
not a young bat a middle-aged and fully devel- 


oped Napoleon again, out of the first dispatches 


from an uncertain field? 
Is it not time that we should try to be rational 


in our praises of our Generals,—time that we | 


should stop cheapening the laurels we have to  be- 
stow by scattering them with such undiscriminat- 
ing profusion ? 

Before we canonize Grant among the saints that 
are to save us, let us have some explanation of the 
blind, unscientific senseless ditch-digging, begun 
without a plan and for months persisted in, against 


| 
the remonstrances and almost the commands of the 


President himself. It is no secret here that Mr. 
Lincoln claims to have originated the plan on 
which Grant is now acting, that he urged it upon 
him when the warfare by hydraulics was begun, 
and that Grant steadily refused to adopt it except 
under explicit orders,—which Mr. Lincoln, unwill- 
ing to discredit so completely the judgment of his 
Generals in the tield, always hesitated to give. If 
we must shout hallelujahs over the plan, before it 
is proyed a success, Why nut give honor to whom 
honor is due? 

Meanwhile it is clear that affairs in the South- 
west are approaching a crisis. We must take 
Vicksburg speedily now, or be defeated. We have 
reached a point where there is no more secure 
standing still. 

If, as we have every reason to hope, success at 
last crowns our long series of efforts, the whole 
face of the campaign in the Southwest instantly 
changes. A fifth of Grant’s army will be abun- 
dantly able to garrison Vicksburg; and there is 
reason to be.ieve that the remainder will be imme- 
diately sent to Rosecrans. It the movement is ac- 
complished with celerity, Bragg’s defeat is pre 
ordained, the liberation of East Tennessee and the 
occupation of the strategic points in the moun- 
tains about Chattanooga and Knoxville follow, and 
our line sweeps down into the Gulf States. The 
fall of Port Hudson, and the opening of the Mis- 
sissippi corhe as necessary sequences; and the lib- 
eration of an immense amount of cotton will be 
the most tangible proot to European sympathizers 
that the Confederacy is at last split intwain. But, 
—chickens counted before hatching sometimes dis- 
appoint one. 

For a few days after the Chancelloreville battles, 
there were many doubts as to whether Hooker was 
to be sustained. All that has passed. It is not 
ouly certain that he is to remain in command of 
the Army of the Potomac, but there is authority 
as high as Gen. Hooker himself for saying, that 
is powers are to be so enlarged as to give him 
command of all the treops in Virginia, so that co- 
operation may at last be insured. 

A discussion is in progress to-day as to the fu- 
ture operations of the army,—Gen. Hooker haviag 
come up for that purpose, and having been closet- 
ed with the President, Secretary of War, and Gen. 
Halleck since ten o elock this morning. Whatever 
may come of it, it is certain that our commanders 
anticipate a specdy resort to offensive operations by 
the rebels. Facts known at headquarters corrobo- 
rate the ii-concealed hints of the Richmend papers, 
that a grand offensive movement is preparing, and 
of almost the 


the rapid transfer (now 


whole Charleston army to the Rappahannock, adds 


going on 


much confirmation to the belief. 

We have been having almost a “revival” in Rad- 
jeabsm atthe Capital. Within the last week, Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin has for the first time been put on 
the beards ina Washington theatre; and, strange 
to say, ithas proved the greatest ecard of the sea- 
son. For the first time, too, negro soldiers, regu- 
larly sworn into the United States service, have 
seen in Pennsvivania Avenue; and when a 
few ruftians, relics of the old pro-slavery times, 


been 


forgetting the new days in which we live, fell on 
them after the fashion of the Baltimore mob, they 
were astounded by very sensible proofs that “nig- 
gers would fight,’ inthe shape of a wholesome 
drubbing and some broken bones. 

We are taking the negro enlistment faror at the 
flood. Of the first negro regiment of the District, 
two companies are full and mustered in; and the 
other companies are all nearly fall; while a second 
regiment is already begun. Then Georgetown 
proposes to furrish still a thind; while from Alex- 
andria the military Governor telegraphs that, with 
proper efforts he thinks a brigade of negroes may 

be raised. 


into | 


Bonaparte had a way of organizing victory, our 
generals have theirs of organizing defeat. Hook- 
er’s shocking paralytic stroke, compares with the 
Ball Runs, and McClellan’s empty performances on 
James River; with Pope’s mushroom campaign, 
the wriggling of the Seott-Halleck anaconda (that 
serpent of eternity, its tail in its mouth) and Ad- 
miral Dupont’s taking of Chuirleston. The strat- 
egic programine is glorious but the bragging 
movement issues like its progenitor, a cabbage- 
headed defeat. We need at Washington violent 
fanatics graced with executive abilities like Jeff. 
Davis and Stonewall Jackson, who shall menace 
us with success in front, and not salvation in the 
rear. 

“Little Mac’? and conscientious Burnside have 
taken their turn and succeeded at organizing 
dereat, and we descend to Hocker,—the struggle is 
over, de mortuis nil nisi bonum. We have met the 
enemy and they are (not) ours. We surpass the 
rebels in shoes and salt and we must contrive to 
surpass them in fighting, or the war itself will end, 
as an organized defeat. Incompetence has been 
thoroughly tested, now Mr. Lincoln should em- 
ploy ability in military matters. It is easy to say 


it,— 


| “Ships dim-discovered, dropping from the clouds.” 

| ‘Tory England, imperial France watch the con- 
test, the spectacle of a great nation kept ac bay by 
aslavcholding despotism, not half as large, be" 

| cause her would-be leaders are peddling politicians 
| trifling with the blood of her finest youth. Mr. 
Lincoln may supply our foreign ministers with 

, shrewd advisers abler than themselves, but the 
English, even, can see the open fact. 

' Anew army must be drafted, another year of 
war prepared, for thedevilhas atuture. Green 
backed billions must be printed and Vallandigham 
copperheads smashed out with the poison of  sla- 

| very in their fangs, so dear to some. 

“Their voice is not for war. 

| Gods! Can the bleeding nation long debate, 

| Which of the two to choose, slavery or death?” 

John Foster says in his essay on ‘Decision of 

| Character,”’ that a man who is really bent on suc- 
cess in this life will appear insane to the spectators, 
—it is this insane-looking, intense energy we must 

employ in crushing the hydra headed, slave-de- 
moniac rebellion! Cc. 
—-—  -—-+—er oe > 


MR. GREELEY AND EMANCIPATION. 
| Pretty general expressions of discontent have 
’ been heard from anti-slavery men in relation to 
‘some recent articles in the V. ¥. Tridune, on the 

subject of the President’s Proclamation of E:man- 
cipation. The excessive crudity of these articles 
has been pretty thoroughly exposed by anti- 
slavery writers and speakers, and it only now 
seems needful to draw attention to two considera- 
tions, which will serve to show the inutility of de- 
voting further attention to them. 

First, Mr. Greeley substantially acknowledges 
that he has been prompted to enter upon his ill- 
timed discussion by a desire to satisfy Democrats 
that this is not an abolition war! This is his lan- 
guage in the Tribune of the lth, and itis in ef- 
fect what he has said many times before: 

“It seems to us of vital consequence to keep 
this whole matter right end foremost—fo conrince 
loyal Democrats, ready to fight for Union, but not 
for Emancipation, that the war is waged on our 
side exactly and truly on their ground, and for the 
ends they approve. We wish them to believe and 
feel, what we know to be true, that the President 
has from first to last made the preservation of the 
Union and the restoration of the rightful, constitu- 
tional authority of its Government, the pole star 
of his course—that whatever he is impelled to do 
against Slavery is done openly, to save the Union, 
and because Slavery is an obstacle to its restora- 
tion. * * * We do insist—for we hold it impera- 
tively necessary that Democrats who may he draft- 
ed shall understand and believe that he is not en- 
slaved by his Proclamation of Freedom,” Ke, 

Mr. Greeley has apparently become possessed of 
the notion that there is a class of Democrats ready 
to fight for Union, but not for Emancipation; that 
the President’s solemn assurances, repeated again 
and again, in messages, speeches, letters, and even 
in the Emancipation Proclamation itself, that the 
restoration of the Union is his object, have ob- 
tained and will obtain no credence whatever among 
this class; that it is necessary, therefore, that he, 
Mr. Greeley, should add his personal guarantee; 
and finally, that he can best prove to this supposed 
class of Democrats the sincerity of the President, 
by demonstrating that the abolition of Slavery, 
decreed in the Proclamation, is only a menace to 
the slaveholders to return to their allegiance, and 
is not necessarily the emancipation of a single man, 
woman or child now held in slavery. We think, 
on the other hand, that there is no such misappre- 
hension of Mr. Lincoln's position as Mr. Greeley 
suggests; that the Democrats who are ready to 
tight atall do no ask any explanations, and do not 
doubt the President’s sincerity; thatif there is any 
widespread distrust of this sort, Mr. Greeley and 
the [ribune are not the agencies likely to dissipate 
it; and that nothing but mischief can ensue trom 
An attempt to prove the President honest by an ar- 
gument which infallibly, to a large class of minds, 
carries. the impression that he is playing double. 
But wedo not argue these We merely 
wish to show that Mr. Greely has, in his anxiety 


points. 


as to the draft, or as to the results of the elections, 
adopted a theory relative to the position and in- 
tentions of the Democrats, which has led him to 
seek and promulgate an interpretation of his own, 
of the emancipation policy of the Government. 
This interpretation, thus avowedly put forth fora 
purpose, is not entitled to that weight which would 
attach toa calm and cool review of the subject on 
its merits; is in fact entitled to no weight. 

Second, we wish to show that Mr. Greeley has 
not spoken by the card, and that there is not the 
slightest indication that he has succeeded either in 
placing the correct interpretation upon the Procla- 
mation, Orin making pro-slavery Democrats be- 
We quote a curious instance cf 
Mr. Greeley’s tendency to identifv himself and his 
notions with the President and his Proclamation: 


Nieve that he has. 


““We hold it imperatively necessary that Tiemo- 
crats who may be drarted shall understand and be- 
heve—that Ae is not enslaved by his proclamations 

, of freedom, but is today, ever has been, and ever 
will be, at perfect liberty to accept the submission 


{ 
ers who fight for Emancipation and not Union, | 


' tary necessity’ 


tional rights of a Government which has always | 
oppressed them or permitted them to be oppressed, | 
“but by a passionate ardor to accomplish the free- | 
| dom of their race, and especially of their wives | 
‘and children whom they have left in the cotton | 
| and rice fields. Are we going tosay to these men, | 
| ‘Fight on and help us to settle this quarrel, and | 
| for reward, you shall see Union restored, the Proc- | 
| lamation annulled, and Slavery made more per- | 
; manent and terrible than ever in the land where | 
| you have left your loved ones?” It strikes us that | 
| if interpretations of the President’s policy are to | 
be made for the benefit of Democrats, who fight 
| for Union but not for Emancipation, it may be | 
well to think of their effect upon that class of fight- 


and who, it necds no prophet to tell us, must be- 
| fore long make up the bulk of our armies. “If mili- 
* demands the Proclamation as a 
means of terminating the war, it also demands 
| that its benefits, real or supposed, shall not be nul- | 
litfied by such an interpretation of it as Mr. Gree- 
' ley gives. | 
, The President, says Mr. Greeley, is at liberty “to | 
accept the subinission of the revolted States on | 
, Whatever terms shall be deemed by him consistent | 
with the integrity the perpetuity and the honor of | 
the United States.” It will undoubtedly be the 
duty of the President to from aggressive 
military operations as soon and as fast as resistance 
shall cease., That is the way the war is now con- 
ducted. When Memphis and New Orleans came 
into our possession we terminated the war, so tar as 
those places are concerned. But Congress has and 
will have something to do with the terms on; 
which the revolted States and parts of States shall | 
resume their places in the Union. If we are so 
fortunate as to see our arms generally triumphant 
before the fall of 1864, the people then will settle on | 
what terms the Union shall be reconstructed. We 
cannot foresee what them in their opinion, the’ 
“honor” of the Union will require; nor can we 
_ tell what the President or the new Congress will 
' deem requsite to satisfy the national houor, in case 





cease 


‘ the quarrel shall be settled before the next Presi- | 


dential election. But in our opinion to talk of the | 
“submission” of the revolted States on sach 
terms as Mr. Greeley admits that he is willing to 
| consent to, is a solecism and on absurdity. Such | 
a settlement would be not their supmission, but 
| ours and the world would so regard it. If this 
war shall end in the restoration of South Carolina | 
and Virginia and Texas to their old position in | 
the Union, as slaveholding aristocracies, and in the | 
gradual if not immediate resumption of their 
sway in every department of our Government, the 
United States will be the subdued power, no mat- 
‘ter it Jefferson Davis and William H. Seward 
take snuff together on equal terms in the Senate 
Chamber, and no matter if the old national name 
and the old flag are retained as the emblems of 
the restored “ Union.”” Weare in hopes that all 
earnest men are coming to this result, and making 
up their minds that there can be no end to this 
conflict except by the subjugation of Slavery or 
of Liberty. The war Democrats, are reaching 
this conclusion as rapidly as any other class of 
our people, and they will not thank Mr. Greeley | 
for intimating that they are in favor of any other 
settlement. The other class of Democrats, are | 
substantially in league with the rebels, and bland- | 
ishments are thrown away upon them. } 








First Annual Report of the Executive Board 


OF THE 
EMANOIPATION LEAGUE. 


After seven months of the war, commenced by 
the slaveholders for the establishment of a gov- 
ernment founded upon slavery,—on the Sth day 
of November A. D., 1861, a meeting of gentlemen, 

‘ who saw that slavery was the “origin or main- 
spring of the rebellion,” and that the war with all 
its train of evils was but the inevitable conse- 
quence of the toleration of the wrong, slavery, and 
who believed that the attainment of peace and the 
maintenance of the integrity of the nation required 
“Emancipation of the slaves as a measure of jus- 
tice and a military necessity,’ appointed a Corn- 
mittee to consider the propriety of organizing an 
Emancipation League. This Committee after 


most careful consideration at several meetings 
tinally reported the Constitution to a meeting 


held on the 10th of the same month. The Consti- 
tution was adopted by the meeting, and a Com- 
mittee appointed to commence immediately the 
work of the League. The organization of the 
League was completed by the choice of officers on 
the 2th of January 1892. 

Several months previous to the formation of the 
Emancipation League there had been organized a 
“Committee” for the circulation of documents 
bearing upon the question of Emancipation. This 
Committee becoming members of the League, it 
as-umed the work of the Committee. 

The League at once engaged actively in cireu- | 
lating petitions to Congress in favor of Emanci- 
pation, and in publishing and distributing speeches 
and documents, and in sending numerous articles 
prepared for publication to the newspaper presa of 
the free States, some of which were extensively re- 
published in the newspapers, and thus attained a 
very wide circulation. 

During the winter and spring there was deliv- 
ered under the auspices of the Emancipation 
League in Tremont Temple, and in the Music Hall, 
aseries of lectures by General Lane of Kansas, 
Fx-Gov. Boutwell, George B. Cheever, ©. A. 
Brownson, M. DD. Conway, Frederick Douglass, 
Horace Greeley and Wendell Phillips. Messrs. 
Conway and Douglass, were also emploved by the 
League for several weeks in lecturing in various 
piaces in Massachusetts and in New Hampshire, 
speaking generally to large aadiences 

The Fmancipation League also held a. series of 
public meetings in Meionaon Hall tor free discus- 
sion of the subject of Emancipation 

The public mind being much distracted by con- 
flicting statements relative to the eapacity of the 
treedmen to take care of themselves, on the first 
day of December the Emancipation League issued 
a circular to the “Superintendents of Contra- 
bands,’ at the principal stations where they were 
collected. within the lines of the army, asking for 
answers to ‘rrogatives relative to the religions, 
moral, intellectual and industrial habits and conili- 
tion of the negroes, and alse concerning their treat. 
ment by the military authorities. Answers were 
received from E. W. Hooper, Captain and Aide-de- 
Camp to General Saxton, Beaufort, S.C.; Charies 
B. Wilder, Saperintendent of Contrabands, Craney 
Isiand; Samuel Sawyer, Chaplain, Helena, Ark.; 
Capt. J. D. Wise, Quartermaster, St. Louis; Chas. 
Fitch and J. G. Forman, Chaplains, Helena, Ark ; 

D. B. Nichols, Superintendent, Washington, and 
Richard Soule, .Jr., Genera! Superintendent, St. He- 
lenalstand, S.C. These letters gave statements of 
facts relative to between thirty and forty thousand 
refugees from slavery, and with remarkable uni- 









| besides the 
| Douglass in other places; it has held six public 


| exists. 


“keeping step to the music of the Union,” bat also | 


marking time with the beating of the great waves 
of progress which begin to realize the idea of dem- 
ocratic republican equality. 

Among the documents lately published and 
gratuitously distributed 
edition of ‘‘ The War Powers of the Government,” 
by William Whiting, a most able vindication of 
the entire constitutionality of the policy of Eman- 
cipation adopted by the Government. For the free 
permission to publish ‘this valuable work, the 
thanks of the League are due to the author. 

The receipts of the Emancipation League since its 
formation, from subscribers, donations and sale 
of publications and 








RON: Out Se etme ree Gay hives eS 173. 00 | 
The total expenditures have been...... $2870 61 
Leaving a balance on hand of.......... $202 39. 


For this small expenditure, besides the other la- 


bors referred to, there have been delivered under | 
the auspices of the Emancipation League, nine | 


public lectures in Tremont Temple and Music Hall, 
lectures by Messrs. Conway and 


meeting in Boston tor free discussion; and it has 
cireulated nearly a hundred thousand pamphicts, 
newspaper, and articles especially prepared for 
publication in the newspapers; and it is now hay- 
ing calls for its publications from all parts of New 
England and from the West. 


The necessity for the Emancipation League still | 
There is a pressing call for the continu- 


ance of its labors, not only till the shackles fall 
from the limbs of the last slave in our land; but 
also till the social and industrial reconstruction, 


made necessarv by Emancipation, shall be so com- | 


pleted that the re-establishment of slavery shall be 
impossible—till it shall be impossible that any one 
shall be born a slave, or that any class shall be 
born despots; and till every human being, living 
under our Goverment, of whatever race or nation- 
ality shall have practically guaranteed to him the 
right to rise to that condition to which his ability 
and moral worth entitle him. : 
In behalf of the Executive Board, 
JaMES M. Stowe, Secretary. 
Boston, May 25, 1803, 


-¢ wom 


FIFTY-FOURTH REGIMENT. 


I have received in aid of the 54th Regiment Mas- , 
sachusetts Volunteers not heretofore acknowledged 


the following sums, viz: 


by the League, is an! 


tickets to lectures, have | 





| MARRIED. 








In this city 25th inst., Eben Davis of Boston, to Jennie 
| Field of Roxbury. 
In Cambridge 21st inst., by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D., 
assisted by Rev. W. Newell, D. D., Charles A. Cutter to Sa- 
| rah Fayerweather, daughter of the late Charles J. Apple- 
| ton. 
| In East Lexington 24th, Lucius H. Peaslee of Boston, to 
| Louise M. Wellington of E. L. 


- DIED 


| In this city 24th inst., James Dodd, Fsq., 78 years 7 mos. 
22 days. 

| In Roxbury 25th, Charlie G., youngest child of T. A. 

| Johnson, 21 mos. 

In Marblehead 22d, Capt. John Gilley, 73. 

In Northboro’ 22d, Mrs. Eliza Mandell, 75. 
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PIIOTOGRAPHERS, 


/No. 109 Washington street, Boston. 


| 
T. HIGGINS & 


| MR. HIGGINS would say to his former patrons antl 
| friends, that the copartnership heretofore existing on Han- 
over street, has by mutual consent been dissolved, and 
would be most happy to receive them at this establishment. 


{ 
' 
i 
i 
! 
{ 





These rooms, formerly oecupied by L. H. Hate, having 
been refitted and improved by puting in two of the best 
| Ground Glass Sky Lights now so extensively used and ap- 
} proved by the best Artists of the country, giving facilities 
| unsurpassed in this city. 

By having two Operating Apartments, we are enabled to 
| execute the Art with the Icast possible delay, which is se 

vsry desirable. We are prepared to copy Pictures of all 
| kinds, enlarging them to any size, and giving any style ef 
finish desired. We have also secured the latest improve- 
ments for making the ‘‘Carte de-Visites.”” 


this establishment, thus enabling persons to secure dupli- 
cates at short notice. 


Oscar 'T’. Higgins & Co., 


109 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 39 


NEW BOOK, 





McINTOSH’S 


M ISS 


Two Pictnres. 

Paris in America, by Laboulaye. 

The Races of the Old World, by Charles L. 
: Brace. 

| Russell's Diary, North and South. 
Fuller’s Good Thoughts in Bad Times. 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 
Chaplain Fuller, A Life Sketch. 

Mill on Liberty. 

Martineau’s Common Prayer for Christian 


Worship. 
At Odds, by the author of The Initials. 
Cochin’s Results of Slavery. 
The Gentleman, by Calvert. 
The Colenso Books. 
My Southern Friends. 
The Pioneer Boy. 
Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church. 
Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 
Altar at Home, second series, and all other 
LATE BOOKS, 
together with a general assortment of 
STANDARD AUTHORS, 
in all departments of literature. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


without limit. The best assortment of 


MIMS cacti ile oaks oa Cd AEE as aS $50 00 
Wr RSMMOOLE UE eas ooNk oe ok sc oc aeihap acy ce 00- 00) 
Spr PRIMER si Sg eee es eh canes 25 00 
J. B. Congdon........... vin SPREE bh be eee 
Mrs. Jarves............ | OMI Oe EP 2 00 
William Dall. ........... Se nike maet rhea eons 20 00 
qatar Ge WOeDStOL So 8. Ee oss eee ae os 20 00! 
Meee RSIS oes ic aks Saco oe beane ited Cte 
Tute, Brackett and Co...................... 10 00 
Ree INE ia ai Ae we hed wien ee vies 5 00 
Wis ADAYA OUR is cs eee an kc baeie des 9 00 
R. E. Apthorp........ ie kisah so ctowiaiea ead Ot 
J. French...... ripe be hs a ke Pe NT 250 00 


Also, from Mrs. 8. Johnsgp, 15 pairs socks. 
Mrs. Chapman, needle cases and four pairs socks. 
Palmer and Batchelder, 2 gross army buttons. 

C. O. Whitmore and Sons, 1 bbl. syrup. 

Mr. Wellington, chintz and buttons. 

West Church, by Mrs. Bartol, towels and hdks. 

sion aga Sewing Circle, 100 needle cases, 273 pin 
alls. 

Mrs. and Miss Bradford, 100 needle cases. 

Mrs. George Cheney, 10 needle cases. 


West Roxbury Schools, by Mrs. Cowing, pin balls, - 


needle cases, and sewing materials. 

J. A. Howard, 2 gross buttons. 

Mrs. Barstow, 3 pairs socks. 

Miss Henrietta Sargent, 4 dozen hdkfs. 

Miss McFarland, 2 dozen towels, 2 pairs socks. 

Mrs. W. P. Atkinson, 2 dozen towels. 

A Friend, 6 pair socks. 

Miss Henrietta Sargent, 18 ration bags. 
Special contributions for Band: 


Francis George Shaw....... ERE ee $170 00 
J. Huntington Wolcott......... 0 .....-205- 50 00 
OaTUOL Ge, WATS ioe cs oc eececedess 245 00 


J. H. STEPHENSON, Treasurer, 
For the Committee. 
12 Arch Street, May 23, 1863. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
Address of French Protestant Pastors. 








The following address to ministers of the Gos 


pel in this country has been sent from Paris 
through Rev. Dr. Massie. The distinguished 


Protestant pastors whose names are at the foot at- 
test that it has been signed by 680 Protestant min- 
isters of France. Since the 13th of March further 
signatures have, we understand, 
raising the total to the large number of 750: 

To the Ministers and Pastors of all Evangelical 
Denominations in Great Britain.—Paris, Febru- 
ary 12.—Honored and Beloved Brethren in the 
Lordg.—It is the glory of “England to have given to 
the world the example of abolishing first the 
slave trade, and then slavery. It is her glory to 
have continued for the last sixty years the work of 
suppressing universally the slave trade and slavery 
at the cost, it is asserted, of fifty millions of pounds 
sterling. And it is, under God, chicfly to her re- 
ligious men, to her Clarksons, her Wilberforces, 


her Buxtons, to her missionary societies, that Eng- | 


land owes this glory. Will not the sons and suc- 
cessors of these great Christians complete their 
work, by urging their country to declare itself 
openly for the true cause of the liberation of the 
slave in the terrible struggle which is at present 
convalsing the United States of America? 

No mere revolting spectacle has ever been set be- 
fore the civilized world, than a Confederacy con 
sisting mainly of Protestants, forming itself, and 
demanding independence in the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, with a professed design 
of maintaining and propagating slavery; a Con- 
fedearcy which lavs down, as the corner stone of 
its constitution, the system of slavery as it exists 
at present in the Southern States, a system which 
may be defined briefiy as the right to treat men 
like cattle, and to commit adultery and murier with 
impunity. Setting asice all political eonsidera- 
tions, can any Christian heart fail to be stirred to 


indignation at hearing the chief of that Confeder- + 


acy answering a decree of emancipation by an im- 
plied threat of extermination ? 
he trinmph of sach a cause wonld put back the 
progress of Christian civilization and of hamanity 
awhole century. It woukl make angels weep in 
heaven, and demons rejoice in hell. It would en- 
able the friends of the slave trade and of slavery in 
aii lands to hold up their heads, ever ready as they 
are to reappear at the first signal, in Asia, in Africa, 
and even in the great cities of Europe. It would 
give a fata! biow to the work of evangelical mis- 
sions. And what a frightful responsibility would 
rest on the Church which should remain the silent 
spectator of sucha triumph! 
If there is a peacetul means of hastening the end 
of the war and of rendering its issue such as is de- 
sired by all the frieads of humanity, is it not that 


been sent in, ' 


PHOTOGRAPH BOOKS, 


French and American Stationery of eeery description. 


Ambrotypes, Photograph Cards, Gold Pens, &c. 





WALKER, WISE AND (0., 


245 Washington street, 


LEAGUE. 


EMANCIPATION 


es 
| During the past year the Emancipation League has been 
quietly but diligently at work. 

By public addresses, by the collection of statistics and 
| facts, and by the circulation of valuable documents, it has 
| endeavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- 

dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and In 
our work is only begun. The Proclamation is a practical 
| fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he 
| must come where it has dominion, before it can benefit him. 
| And when freed he must have legal protection in his rights. 
| We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- 
portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this 


May God grant it, and may his blessing rest 


a WE NT BS. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. E IVE 


SUNDAY SERVICE. | 5-20’ THE principal on these bonds can be 

Rev. L. Britrés, Lieut. Col. of the First South Carolina the option of th sa Apel 9, 1682, Dut to payable at 
Volunteers, will preach for the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- They draw tania iE ose oo Snr ie AM, Wee 
tional Society, at the Melodeon, on Sunday next, May 31, | per cent. per eB Serene: pe ene G 
at 101-2 A.M, upon ‘The Afric-American Soldier.” : i ee es ee 
3 | year, atthe Mint in Philadelphia. The principal is also 

payable in gold. They can now, and until July 1, be had 
for legal tender notes, or other par funds, at par, thus mak- 

| ing Green-backs draw interest in gold and securing the 


Principal in gold also. Interest begins thé day the money 


| is paid. The Bonds can be had ‘‘registered”’ or with “‘cou- 


| a | pons.’’ The first are drawn to the order ofthe buyer. The 
To Clergymen, Students, and Sabbath interest can only be collected by the pervon whose mame ty 
: ' : | in the bond, or by attorney. For safety th i 
School Su y ey or safety the name and resi- 

x a per. intende nts, dence is registered in Washington and at the Mint. There 
is a power of ‘‘transfer,” on the back of each bond, to ena- 
eens | ble the original buyer to convey it. The “registered,” for 


eo) 
asmpeenaa investments, are preferred. The ‘Coupon” 


CROSBY & NICHOLS | cee irre brett lave atiached to each o 
AL them a small ‘‘coupon” or check upon the Treasury of the 





A NNIVERS ARIE S, MAY, 1863. 
Aa 








Respectfully invite the attention of their friends, and the | United States payable to bearer for each amount of interest 
Christian public generally, to their extensive and carefully | ue from the day of issue up to November 1,188]. The 
selected assortment of Theological Literature and Sabbath | }88t payment of interest, May 1, 1882, is paid with the prin- 
School Books. cipal when the bond is surrendered. By an act of Congress 

Having recently made large and valuable additions to | they are not taxable, and no tax can be collected from the 
these departments, on very advantageous terms, they are holder of them except under the law creating an income 
now enabled to offer superior inducements to all persons de- | tax. Any one person owning $10,000 or under will not 


 Sirous to establish or replenish their Libraries. All Stand- | D8¥¢ ny tax to pay on the principal or interest, provided 
| ard Works in the various departments of Literature con- | ey have no other income. 





| are offered at low prices. 


| mentary on the New Testament. By Prof. Lange. 4 yols. | 


| NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, my commission coming from another source. 
} 
| 


stantly on hand, and all new publications as soon as ixsued | lam authorised, and shail be glad to supply these Bonds 
Complete sets of the | at par, without charge to the purchaser, until July 1, 1863 


Look carefully over your “Green-backs.”’ Parties some- 
times pass at par, those that are equal to gold; they can 
| easily be distinguished from the others, as they have print- 
| ed on the face ‘*Puyable on Demand.” They were issued 
| before the general suspension of specie payments, and as 
Government takes them for duties on foreign imports, they 
will bring as much as gold in ‘the market. There are seve- 
ral milli still A i. 
AMERICAN ALMANAC, | My business is exclusively ceteuemaen gpa 
| trusted to me will be attended to promptly and faithfully 
Any inquiries answered. 


EK. M. DAVIS, 
EXCHANGE BROKER, 


CHRISTIAN SPECTATGR, 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA, 





CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
THEOLOGICAL AND HOMOLETICAL COM- | 


now ready, including Matthew, Mark, and a portion of | 





i Luke. ‘ » 
THE PENTATEUCH VINDICATED. By Pro- No. 39 South Third street. Up Stairs 
fessor Green. 
THOUGHTS ON GOD. By Rev. Dr. McDuff. Papert stca o> gums 
PRAYING AND WORKING. Being some ac- | ——---~———— — 
count of what men can do when in earnest. MAGIC CURE FOR CORNS, 


All first impressions or negatives ‘will be be preserved at 


| Gospel. 


MEDITATIONS ON 
nity. 

A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. By C. E. Knox. 

THE RISEN REDEEMER. The Gospel His- 
tory from the Resurrection to the Day of Pentecost. By 
Dr. Krummacher. 

STANLEY’S HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 
Church. 

STANLEY’S HISTORY OF 
Church. 


ANDREWS’ LIFE OF OUR. LORD. 


DEATH AND ETER- 


THE 


TRIUMPHS OF THE BIBLE, with Testimony | 


of Science to its Truth. 


FAMILY SERMONS. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. 
By Rev. W. Rob- | 


THE DESERT PATHWAY. 
ertson, D. D. 

LETTERS ON THE 
By Francis Wayland, D. D. 


I WILLS OF THE PSALMS. By Rev. P. B. 


| Power. 


LIFE OF CHAPLAIN FULLER. 

LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL 
the Antiquity of Man. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
G. Hoyt, LL. D., late Chancellor of Washington University, 
St. Louis 

MITCHELI’S ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE. 

PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA 
Critically examined. By Bishop Colenso. 

D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF ,THE REFOR- 
mation in Europe in the Time of Calvin 

CHANNING’S SELF CULTURE, 

MAHAN’S REPLY TO COLENSO. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


| By Colenso. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


COCHIN’S RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
COCHIN’S RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 
WOLFF ON BAPTISM. 


The above, with many others of a similar character, are 
offered to Clergymen and Students at a liberal discount. 

Orders from a distance will receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


SERMON PAPER and STATIONERY of the best quality. | 


—--—- + — —— 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, 


Treating of the Principles of the Science, with special refer- 
ence to American Geological History. By James D. Dana, 
M. A., LL. D., Professor of Geology in Yale College 

We have satisfaction in announcing the completion of this 


important work, the earlier publication of which has been 
| delayed by the state of the author's health. We feel author- 


ized, by the opinion of those capable of judging of its merits 


, in stating our conviction that no work which has been is 


sued on Science will be hailed with more satisfaction than 
this, or will mark more clearly an era in the history of Geo 


a i | logical Literature 
the measures of the Administration has taken place. But | 


The work forms an octavo volume of 80) pages, illustra- 
ted with over one thousand figures, and in its entire me- 


| chanical execution, we have hesitated at no expense or la- 
bor which would in any degree add to ita beauty, clearness, 


' important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for | 


pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge that every dollar 
placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that 
no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall 
be wanting. 

Contributions may be eent to Georcs L. Stearns, Trea- 
surer, which will from time to time be acknowledged in the 
Commonweatth. 

8. EB. Sewatt, President. 

James M. Stone, Secretary. 

8. G. Howr, 

F. W. Birp, 

J. H. STRPHENSON, 


Boston, January 20, 1862. 


DOCUMENTS. 


Committee. 





| Marner 
4 





The Emancipation League have for free circulation the 
following documents: 

THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT, 2d edi- 
tion, by Williain Whiting 

THE REBELLION, its Origin and Mainspring, a speech 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. 

EMANCIPATION, its Justice, Expediency, and Necessity 
as the Meana of securing a speedy and Permanent Peace. 
An Address before the Emancipation League, by Hon. Geo. 
S. Boutwell 

FACTS CONCERNING THE FREED MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN TIIE WEST INDIES: by F. B. 
Sanborn 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secretary of War, rei- 
ative to the employment of vegroes in the Military Service. 

Any of the above will be forwarded free on application to 
James M. Stone, No. 22 Bromfield street. Persons desiring 
them sent by mail, will please remit postage 


E SoWARD 2. PAV 15, 
4 
STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 
No. 39 South Third street, (Second floor, ) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I have this day opened an office for the transaction of e 
Gevenat Excuayce and Bankine Business, and the sale of 
Bonds and other Securities on Commission 

Particuiar attention will be given to Government Secu- 
rities, af the most reliable investments. 

Bonds and Steck in general will be bought and soid 

Dividends, Interests, and Coupons will be collected and 
remitted 

Railroad, City. County and Township Bonds negotiated 

Quartermaster's Vouchers and Yearly Certificates bought 
and seid. 

Interest allowed on Deposite, and Loans negotiated. 

Special Collections made. 

Coin and Currency bought. 

Foreign Exchange sold. 

As I have a prompt and reliable correspondent in New 
York. connected with the Broker's Board, I can execute or- 
ders with despatch 

Any business entrusted to me will ba attended to prompt- 
ly and faithfully. 

E. M. DAVIS, 
Second floor 39 South Third street. 
Philadelphia, Pa’. April 1, 1563. t{—3 


and value. Price, in bevelled muslin, $4; half Turkey mo- 
rocco, marble edges, %4 50. 





THEODORE BLISS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CH™ For sale at all the Booketores in Boston. 

We likewise publish: Professor Silliman’s ‘Principles of 
Physies,* $225. Professor Silliman’s ‘‘Firet Principles of 
Chemistry, #1 50. 

In preparation,—‘‘An Elementary Geology,”’ by Prof. 


| Dana,—designed for Academies and High Schools. 39 


ee 


| assemble at Chicago, June 3, Fras. 








CONVENTION ROOMS, ?} 
CHIcaGo, May 22, 1862. { 
The Managers of the following Railroads have agreed to 

return Delegates to the National Ship-Canal Conventien, to 

It will be necessary 


| for the delegate to furnish the Permanent Secretary at (hi- 
| eago with evidence that he has paid fare from the place 


which he represents, to entitle him toa Return Ticket, 
which will be good up to the Ist of July. It having been 
decided that, under the call, this is to be a Blass Meeting of 
all those favorable to this great project, no evidence will be 
required that the Delegate represents any interest or or- 
ganization; all are free to participate in the proceedings. 
It is essential that the Delegates, immediately on arriving, 
register their names and residences. 

Buffalo, New York and Erie; Boston and Woreeeter; Bos- 
ton, Concord and Montreal, Cleveland, Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland and Mahoning; (Cleveland, Painesville 
anil Ashtabula; (incinnati, Hamiiton and Dayton: Cincin- 
nati, Wilmington and Zanesville; Columbus, Piqua and In- 
dianapolis, Connecticut Kiver; Chiesgo and St. Louis; Chi- 
cago an Northwestern; Chicago and Kock Island, Chicago 
Burlington and Quincy. Chicago and Milwaukee: Chicago 
and Cincinnati: Dubuque and Sioux City; Detroit and Mil- 
waukee: East Pennsylvania, Erie: Eaton and Hamilton: Gale- 
naand Chicago; Great Western (Canada): Great Weetern 
(Iilinoia); Hudson River; Housatonic; Illinois Central; In- 
disnapolis and Cincinnati; Indiana Central; Jeffersonville, 
Louisville, New Albany and Chieago: Lafayette and Indian- 
apolis; Michigan Central: Michigan Southern; Milwaukee 
and Horicon; Milwaukee and Prairie Du Chien; Northero 
Central (Pennsylvania); Northern (New Hampehire.) Nor- 
wich and Worcester: New Bedford and Taunton; New York 
Central; New York, Harlem and Albany: Ohio and Missis- 
sippi; Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore; Peru and 
Indianapolis: Pennsylvania Central: Pittaburg. Port Wayne 
and Chicago: Providence and Worcester: Pittsburz, Colum- 
bus and Cincinnati: People’s Line of Steamers (Hudson 
River ) Quincy and Toledo: Rome, Watertown and Ogdens- 
burg, Racine and Mississippi: Rutland and Burlington: 
Saratoga and Whitehall; Sandusky, Dayton and Cincinnati; 
Sandusky. Manfield and Newark: Syracuse, Binghamton 
and New York: Terre Haute and St. Louis; Terra Haute 
and Richmond; Troy and Boston; Utica and Black River: 
Vermont Central, and Vermont and Canada; Worcester 
and Nashua, Western ( Massachusetts.) 

Rauroan Commrrrzs. 
C. G. Hamonp, J.C. Farso, 
Gao. M. Grar, H. E. Sanazasr. 
J. W. Fosrzn, Permanent Secretary. 
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JEWISH | 


MINISTRY OF THE! 


EVIDENCES OF 


In five minutes, without pain, by 


DR. N. KENISON’S 
improved medicines, applied only at his rooms, 21 Temple 
place, rear of 3)7 Washington street. All troubles of the 
feet treated on scientific principles. 8—38 


M*: BIERSTADT’S PICTURE 
OF THE 


ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


} 
} 
| ON EXHIBITION AT THE 





} 
| 
' 
| 
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} 
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| 





STUDIO BUILDING, 
| TREMONT STREET, 
From 9A.M. to5 P.M. Admission 25 cents. Season 
| tickets 50 cents. tf—33 
JEV. M. YD. CONWAY'S WORKS. 
Tracts for Today = - hese - $1.00 
| Thomas Paine - - - : - jo 
Fast and West : : - : - 10 
Natural History of the Devil — - - - 05 


Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of the 
price. Address ComMONWRaLTH OFricr 


K oO R NS] A L E - 





RESIDENCE AT CONCORD, MASS. 





| Agentleman going to Europe desires to sell a very desire 
ble residence situated in pleasant part of Concord, within 
three minutes waik of the depot. The house has 9 rooms, 
besides attic, store rooms, pantries, large bath-room, closets, 
etc., and all in excelient repuir. It is surrounded by a gar- 
den of nearly an acre of well cultivated ground, full of heal- 
| thy fruit trees, apples, pears, plums, grapes, ete. Furni- 

ture (new) sold, if desired. Terms easy, and part secured, 

if desired, by mortgage on the estate. Apply to 

HENKY G. DENNY, Esq., 42 Court street. 


| THE COMMONWEALTH. 


PYBLISHED KVERY PRIDAY AT? 


} 
); 22 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 





The Commonwealth isan independent journal, devoted 
| to the cause of Free Democratic (iovernment; government 
| by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect. 

| It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Siavery, 
‘ holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, aud 

the essential condition of any real government. 

| It will continue to insist upon the fnll employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
ax it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
| ita founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or mah; but is pledged 
| to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
| ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

| The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
| ly to political questions but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
It will aim to present the news of the week in a eoncise 
and readable form, together with such official documents, 
speeches, sermons, addreases, and editorials as may be of 
permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great maas 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the public. 
It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In itacolumns havealready 
| appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. p 
| ‘The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
| it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
| which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
| something which meets their wanta. 
It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
| availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 
ence of the Emancipation Laacug, and the Educational 
Commission. 

TheCommonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
mon. 

| The following writers, among many others, have already 
| contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so: 

j Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 

Julia Ward Howe, W. E. Channing, 

Rev. ©. T. Brooka, A. Bronson Alcott, 

' Myron B. Benton, Joe! Benton, 

} Miss FE. P. Peabody, | Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, 

i Hon. M. F. Conway, Rev. O. B. Frothingham 

} E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 

' , Louisa M. Alcott, James 8. Gibbons, 


| 
| 


' 
| 
' 
| 
| 
} 


|” Kligur Wright, ¥. W. Bird, 
| David Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, 
' George L. Stearns, James Redpath. 


| Laerraerns prom Evrops.—Moncurs D. Conwar, one of th 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
| for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 
' part in England, in constant communication with those whe 
| there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
| ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 





TERMS. PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVARFCE: 


One copy. one year : - $2. 
Aclubofsix copies - . ~ - 0.0 
A club of ten copies : - : 16.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 

Additions may be made to clubs at the aame rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
to one post office 

Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
One square, first insertion - - $1 00 
= ** subsequent insertions - : » 
Special Notices, per line, each time - - B 
All communications to be addressed ta 
F. B. SANBORN, 


apld No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 





SP The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & 
Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 Court 
street ; and Dyer & Co., 36 School street, by whom dealers 

‘will be supplied It is also for sale at A. K. Loring’s, 
219 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street fat 
the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- 
paper Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other 
newspaper dealers. 

{i M. D. Conway sailed for Europe on Saturday, April 
| 11. Hie address in England will be, until further notice, 
| care of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, 

Lendon, W. 
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i bound in the trance. Her condition having | 
attracted the attention of a kind hearted per- | 


The Commonwealth. 
| son, who knew what was going on in the 
THE TRANCE MANIA. jos below, he went down and made her con- 


dition known. 

III. | ted below, and before the spell was broken, 
7 me i | her tooth had been drawn without the con- 

When the spirit photographing fraud was! .oiousness of pain 

first commenced in Boston, a lady visited | ~ cen tnehh ai given to show that those 
the rooms of Mr. B., and sat for her picture. | whom Reichenbach calls ‘‘sénsitives” or me- 
The artist, knowing what the lady’s proclivi- diums, cannot be relied upon to decide the 
ties were, contrived to put his own face upon yationale of those nervous functions by 
the picture with the face of the lady. On’ which they were entranced. The case of 
being shown the double picture. she at once the criminal who was condemned to die is 
recognized it as the photograph of her dead | wel] known. The physicians obtained leave 
husband, and shed tears of joy at the recogs't) make him believe he was to be bled to 
nition. This was more than the honest ar | qeath. So, blindfolded, his arm was pricked, 
tist expected. and so he forthwith went on to and, at the same instant, a stream: of water 
explain how it was done. But the lady hav-| was set running near by, which sounded 
ing been once convinced that it was a “spirit | to him as if it were the blood from his arm 
picture’’ of her husband, would not be! fp 9 short space, he began to grow faint, 
unconvinced, and she probably believes still, and, as the stream of water became less and 
that she has got a veritable ‘‘ spirit photo- Joss he ceased to breath and was dead, while 
graph.” | no injury had been done his body. Now, 








And here is another. A lady went to_ pray tell me what killed that man? And , 
the place where the spirits carry on the busi- | what induced the trance in the case here | 
ness of photographing and procured a pic-| named? And thus it is in all popular ex- | 
Some | 


ture which she at once recognized as that of citements, all revivals of religion. 
her dead mother. But it so happened that joading idea gets possession of the public 
soon afterwards, there was found in the same j,ind, and that idea is always present, ex- 
office a picture of an old lady now living in cites, subdues, and controls the minds of a 
Boston, or vicinity, which had been taken ™ certain class. It may be the idea of Meth- 
that office two months befor e, and which Was odism, Mormonism, Shakerism, or Spiritual- 
copied upon this “spirit picture” and which | j. ~Kach idea has its own characteristics, 
the lady took for her mother. And now no-) ay3 operates on certain temperaments accord- 
tice the infatuation to which reference has’ ;,, ely. 

been made. Two of the most prominent | 
parties concerned in introducing the so-called | 
“spirits photographs” to the public, discov- | 
ered and exposed the fraud in the above = 
counterfeit, and, yet, although it has been; 
demonstrated that the so-called spirit picture | 
of the mother was really copied from the | 


photograph of an elderly lady now living, | lls a 
still the victim of this infatuation publishes churches with the friends of our Christian 


a letter in one of the city papers in which and charitable associations. If we have had 
she avows her unshaken belief that she has less real eloquence than formerly on the plat- 
got a picture that was really produced by form, we bave bad more patriotism and hu- 
the departed spirit of her mother — If this, manity than ever before in the speeches de- 
be not infatuation, to what should this term livered here on anniversary week. At every 
ever be applied ? meeting almost every speaker had something 

Ideas are the eternal laws which make na- to say against slavery and in favor of free- 
ture, and the constitution of things. They dom. Men and women who have been ae- 
are temporary or eternal. As they are customed to scowling and walking out of 
temporary, they become a law to the human churches and lecture-rooms whenever a word 
mind, and by them the mind is hallucinated | was spoken in behalf of liberty, joined with 
and controlled, in proportion to the potency the radicals in their enthusiastic demonstra- 
and durability of these ideas with which the | tions of applause. 
minds of mediums become infected. | The Congregational Union meeting was 

And here, perhaps, it may be asked that held in the Academy of Music. President 
we should account for what is called the ‘‘in- Stearns, of Amherst College, (he sent two 
spiration,’’ alleged to be evineed under sons to the army) presided. Spicy, humor- 
‘* spirit influence.” ‘The answer is, all men- ous and patriotic speeches were delivered by 
tal excitements may be denominated inspira- Rev. W. I. Buddington, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. 
tional, and they are produced and induced | Mingins, Dr. Gulic, (a missionary) Rev. 
by ideas previously suggested to the mind Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. Mr. Duryee and 
through the external senses. ‘many others. The Institution for the Chil- 

Now we know that there is no other sub- dren of Deceased and Disabled Soldiers was 
ject, within the range of thought, so directly addressed by the Rev. Dr. Asa Smith and 
calculated to disturb the nervous system of Theodore Tilton. The report shows the ag- 
a certain class of peopleas the idea of ghosts gregate receipts amount to 33,436 16 dur- 
and communications from their friends who ing the year, leaving a balance of $338 04. 
are dead. The reality of any such commu- Annual sermons were preached by the Rev. 
nications is a notion which may be deffered; Dr. Cheever before the Church Anti-Slavery 
it is not a fact susceptible of demonstration. Society ; by Prof. Seelye before the Union 
And when the mind once leaves the domain Theological Seminary; by the Rev. J. T. 
of logical demonstration and yields itself Duryea in behalf of the Home for the 
without reserve to this notion of communica- Friendless. The anniversary of the Young 
tions from the dead of whose personal identity Men’s Christian Association was held in 
we do not, and cannot know anything what- Madison Square Presbyterian church. —Ad- 
ever; or, when persons become mediums and | dresses were delivered by Rev Dr. Gillette, 
yield up their souls and their bodies to the Rey. Dr. Durbin, Rev. Mr. Ganse and oth- 
control of an invisible, imaginary, and un- ers. The New York Sunday School Union 
knowable something, nobody knows or can held its annual meeting at Irving Hall. Rev. 
know what, they manifest a species of in- Dr. Ferris presided, Addresses were deliv- 
sanity in the abandonment of themselves to ered by the Rev. Dr. Bell of California, 
this delusion; and, insane on this subject, Rev. Mr. Talmadge of Philadelphia, and 
they are the more liable to become insane on others. The report shows the number of 
all other subjects connected with this world in, children taught in 192 Sunday Schools dur- 
which we live. In this manner multitudes ing the year, was 60,000, with 5000 teach- 
have commenced in spiritualism and ended ers. The number of volumes in Sunday 
in insanity. ‘This delusion it is which has School libraries is 90,000. The sum con- 
in so many cases within the past few years tributed for missionary and charitable pur- 
ruptured families and terminated in suicide. poses is 318,000, The Baptist Sunday 

We are all but too apt to imagine that our, School Union meeting was held in the Coop- 
own experience includes the whole subject, er Institute, and was addressed by the Rey. 
whereas, we need to include in our know- Mr. Harris, Rev. Mr. TT. E. Brown, and 
ledge, not merely our own individual expe-. ethers The report states that 2000. chil- 
rience, but we should know the experience of dren have been under the supervision of this 
the largest eumber of others on this complex association. The twelfth anniversary of the 
and difficult subject. A conversation witha Vive Points House of Industry was held at 
few hundred operators in Pathetism. and a| the Academy of Music. Addresses were 
familiar acquaintance with a thousand som- made by Bishop Clarke of Rhode Island, 
nainbulists, more or less, depend — upon it, Rev. Dr. Tyng and Rev. C. 8. Robinson. 
would be of some benefit even to the wisest The receipts of the year were 319,257 07, 
of us. And, then, if you had acquainted besides $3,100 invested in bond and mort- 
yourself with the many remarkable cases re- gage; balance on hand, $438 51. The 
ported in English, German, and French! number of inmates during the year, 691 ; 
works, it might be no disadvantage in this’ of that number 428 were under sixteen 
investigation. Or, what, perhaps, is equally, years of age. The American Tract Society 
or still more important, is the history of all was addressed by the Rev. Dr. Canfield, of 
popular excitements, which have ran into Brooklyn, Bishop Melllvaine of Ohio, and 
mania. What do you know of the Cru- the Rev. Drs. Weston and McGee. The 
sades, their origin, and the means by which following extract from the report will show 
the people were enlisted to carry on that what has been received, and the work that 
What of the French has been done : 
prophets, who had their mediums, their 
visions, their Judge Edmonds, and their 72246 ; sales, $159. 197 60 ; making, with 
wonderfal communications from the invisible balance in the treasury, S201,446 19, Ex- 
workl? What of the * preaching epidemie "pended —in) manutacturing and issuing, 
in Sweden some twenty years ago, which in| S1O2.527 89; colportage and the army, 
its effects on children, and their praying, 339,028 67 ; cash for foreign lands, ST000 ; 
preaching, and clairvoyant revelations, re all other expenses, as by the treasurer's 
sembled in all respeets the present spiritual report, $54,227 32; total, $250,033 88 ; 
balanee in the treasury, $12,362 31." 

‘The theory of Pathetism explains how it is The American Anti-Slavery Society is re- 
that certain nervous results follow an idea ferred to elsewhere. It was decidedly one of 
when that idea has once taken full possession the most spirited and interesting meetings 
of the mind. The notions that have pre- ever held in the city of New York. The 
vailed under the name of animal magnetism amount received during the year was 313,- 
and mesmerism do not account for the trance 451 93, and the expenditures $9,297 3s. 
mania, because these "notions ignore all re- The fourteenth anniversary of the American 
sults not produced by a supposed “nervous and Foreign Christian Union was presided 
fluid,’’ thrown into the patient, by the more over by the Rev. Dr. DeWitt. Addresses 
powerful will” of the operator. But, in were made by the Rev. Dr. Kirk, Rev. Mr. 
this wide spread mania, there are no operas Newman and Rev. Dr. Fletcher. The oper- 
tors whose will can be considered as the canse | ations of the year were as follows. The re- 
of the trance. And thusit isthat Pathetism  ceipts were $50,056 16, and the disburse- 
comes to our assistance and shows the one ments 508,760 80, leaving a balance of 
great operating ‘influence’ in this mania, is $276 88. The American and Foreign Bi- 
an Ipga, and ideas we have seen, are more ble Society was addressed by Rey. Dr. An- 
powerful than the human will ean be. In- thon, Rev. Mr. Henson, Rey. Mr. Walker, 
deed, no one will could have any power over Rev Mr. Banvard and Rey. Dr. Gillette. 
the nervous system of another but by and The American Temperance Union was ad- 
through the instrumentality of ideas. dressed by Rev. Dr. March and_ others. 

And thus Pathetism explains how it isthat Governor Buckingham of Connecticut  pre- 
the same, or ditferent results may be induced sided. The American Bible Society was 
in the minds of individuals respecting the ra- addressed by Bishop Eastburn, Rev. Dr 
tionale of those laws by which the trance was Ellis, Rev. Dr. Eddy, Dr. Gulick and Mr. 
induced? Take another ease : George H. Stuart. The American Home 

During a course of lectures on Pathetism, Missionary Society was addressed by the 
in Tremont Temple, in the fall of 1847,a Rev. H. W. Beecher and the Rev. J. E. 
Miss Catherine Mitchell (mow dead) re- Roy. The Institutions for the Deaf and 
quested to be eutranced, that she might have Dumb. and the Institution for the Blind, as 
a bad tooth drawn without pain. The re- well as some of our best schools for the poor 
quest was acceded to, and she wasdirected to and the unfortunate, I shall refer to here- 
attend the lecture, for that purpose, the next after. 
evening. But it so happened that the Mer- | On Monday morning the ** News,” a small, 
eantile Library Association, having a pre- saucy, two-cent sheet, wade its appearance 
vious engagement of the Tremont Temple after a suspension of twenty months. Isaac 
that night, the lecture on Pathetism was giv- C. Pray, the poet and novelist, is the princi- 
en in the Hall below, without any published, pal editor. Ben. Wood is the. proprietor. 
notice of the change. And so Miss Mitchell He cannot write because he lacks two impor- 
came to the Temple and seeing the people taut requisites, brains and culture. The sil- 
pass into the upper hall, she supposed, of ver and the gold of eloquence be has none ; 
course, that they were in attendance upon the but he has brass enough to deliver in Con- 
lecture on Pathetism, such as she had at- gress the speeches that others have written 
tended in the same place the night before. for him. 

And with this impression she passed into the Fernando Wood's peace meeting was held 
upper hall, took her seat and became spell at Union Square on Monday evening. Four 
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stupendous mania? 


mania ip this country. 


The young lady was conduc- : 


Anniversary week filled our halls and — 


stands were ereeted, and about five thousand 
men and boys were present. Not one of the 


_ speakers promised in the programme address- | 


ed the meeting. No man of note or weight 
made himself conspicuous there. Fernando 
aid not show his face at the convention. On 
the principal platform were Henry Wood 
[the famous negro-imitator and brother of 
Fernando and Ben Wood—a man who has 
/made a fortune in caricaturing the black 
‘man, and who seems to be determined to ex- 
pend it in persecuting him], Hill Fowler— 
once appointed corporation attorney by Fer- 
nando Wood—Stepben P. Russell, public 
administrator under the direction of Fernan- 
do Wood, and Mr. Engs, the leader of the: 
liquor dealers’ association, with several other 
men of: that school and calibre. The chief 
speaker was J. A. MeMasters, editor of the 
' Feeman’s Journal, and late a prisoner in 
Fort Lafayette. OrritanD. 


’ —_-—__-_—_— + wee? 


THE KANSAS COLORED REGIMENT. 


Leavenwortu, Kansas, ) 
May 14, 1863. J 


| An occasional copy of the Commonwealth 
comes to hand hereabouts, and is always 
read with avidity. For some time past I 
' have intended to devote the leisure moments 
| to penning for your columns a brief sketch of 
the regiment with which I am connected,— 
the First Kansas Colored Volunteers. This 
, corps is the first colored military organization 
_ raised in a free or slave State ; (with the ex- 
ception of the one Gen. Hunter first tried 
to raise,) the first which had’ a distinct 
‘military existence ; did military duty; and 
| fought and won a victory over equal or su- 
| perior rebel forces. 
| These things are stated simply as matters 
' worthy of historical note, and because a re- 
_ view of the history of the First Kansas Col- 
ored Regiment will vindicate the capacity of 
| the negro, not only in the fighting quality of 
| the soldier, but in the higher elements of pa- 
_tience, devotion, md intelligent obedience. 
| The facts in relation to the organization of 
the Kansas negro regiment when once fully 
known will amply support the claims I have 
here made. 
But to these facts. Gen J. H. Lane re- 
, turned from Washington on the 3d of August 
‘last; it having been previously announced 
that he held authority to raise negro regi- 
/ments. On the 5th of August recruiting 
commenced, Capt. J. M. Williams, Fifth 
, Kansas Volunteers, was detailed to superin- 
_ tend recruiting north of the Kansas River, and 
Capt. Seamen south thereof. -On the Gth 
the first recruits were sent into camp, near 
Leavenworth. Within a month about four 
hundred were raised’ in Capt. Williams dis- 
trict. Czptain Seaman -had the same num- 
ber in camp at Mound City. All action was 
taken publicly. Recruiting officers were 
mustered into the United States service, and 
arms, clothing, subsistence, etc., furnished 
their recruits. About one fifth of the men 
were probably free born, the remainder refu- 
gees. But when recruited they were free, 
living under the protection of a free State. 
The camp for the northern district was at 
the end of the first month removed to Wyan- 
dot. Capt. Seaman being ordered to the 
sume rendezvous, did not obey. Here com- 
meneed our difficulties. I do not belive that 
anywhere can be found a record of such pa- 
tient courage and determination as_ has been 
evinced by both officers and men, in’ main- 
taining a regimental organization in the face 
of such opposition. The whole influence of 
the State Executive was brought against us ; 
a large portion of even our Anti-Slavery 
friends were in opposition, some because they 
saw no authority for the movement, and oth- 
ers from personal objection. to its projector 
,;—Gen. Lane. In addition to this were, of 
course the pro-slavery influences. During 
the month we remained at Wyandotte, deser- 
tions commenced, and when we left that 
camp for Fort Lincoln in Southern Kansas, 
we had lost over a bundred from that cause. 
We however marched with nearly five hun- 
dred men uniformed and armed. During 
that march of one hundred miles we had not 


a dozen stragglers, nor was there even a tur: 
nip stolen, a statement which can be made of 


no other regiment marching through Kansas. 
Still we had not been mustered in. On 
reaching Fort Lincoln, we found that. the 
_ companies raised in Southern Kansas had 
dwindled down by desertions and disband- 
ments from equal numbers with the Northern 
_ battalions, to about one hundred and_ fifty 
‘men. Capt. Seamen with this force was, by 
order of Gen. Blunt, in command ef Fort 
Lincoln, doing garrison duty, guarding rebel 
‘prisoners, ete. In their discharge of this 
duty, he acted under orders fiom Major Hen- 
ning, Third Wisconsin Cavalry, commanding 
at Fort Scott. With the colored soldiers 
Seaman had several times been to Missouri 
in pursuit of bushwhackers. 

On the 26th of Octoker he was ordered by 
Major Henning to proceed to Bates county, 
Mo., and disperse a gang of bushwackers, 
supposed to number about forty men. The 
companies, under Capt. Williams (who was 
then absent) were encamped near the Fort, 
It was determined to take a portion of this 
foree, and leave the Post in command of the 
remainder, Captain Seamen had seventy men, 
and Capt. R. G. Ward) (who was in com- 

_mand of the Northern battalion ) one hundred 
and ninty. Six days provision were taken, 
and sixteen cartridges to each men. On the 
27th on arrival at the point of expected at- 
tack, the Island, on the Osage River, it was 
found that instead of a neighborhood gang of 
thieves, we had to contend against a force of 
between six hundred and eight hundred men, 
well mounted and armed. These were the 
guerilla gangs of Cockerill, Hancock, Camp- 
bell, and Truman ; congregated under com- 
mand of Cockerill, formerly a Methodist 
preacher of Johnson county, Mo. They 
were waiting bere for Quanteri!l and his 
Jackson county gang, and would have num- 
bered, when all united, about one thousand 
men, and it would appear from all the cir- 
cumstances that they then intended to attack 
Fort Scott. These gangs constitute the Con- 
federate Regiment of Missouri Partisan Ran- 
gers, and had a slight connecting organiza- 
tion, We encamped at the house of one of 
the guerillas. built a rail barricade around 
eamp, raised a Union Flag above the house, 
naming it ‘‘Fort Afriea,”’ and commenced to 
skirmish with the rebels. Messengers were 
sent to the nearest federal posts ; to Major 
Henning, at Fort Scott ; and to the officer 
commanding at Camp Phillips, Fort Lincoln, 
with orders to march the balance of the bat- 
talion to our assistance. We made such 
arrangements as we supposed would enable 
us to keep the rebels skirmishing until our 
reinforcements arrived, which were expected 
to reach such points as to effectually surround 
and capture the guerillas. We skirmish- 
ed part of the 27th, on the 28th, and 
had a sharp ‘‘set to’ on the. morning of the 
29th, in which seven rebels were killed and 

mortally wounded. This result was pro- 

duced through the good marksmanship of our 
sharpshooters. On the afternoon of the 20th 

we had a severe engagement, during which 

every soldierly quality was thoronghly tested. 


It was brought about by the impetuosity of 
one or two officers, in command of a party of 
skirmishers, and of the soldiers themselves, 
who were mainly Cherokee negroes—the 
former slaves of those Indians. My experi- 
ence compels me to testify that the negro is 
the most soldierly. The mulatto is often sul- 
len and malicious. The Indian negro is 
brave enough. but hard to be disciplined and 
not to be relied upon as skirmshers. It 
numbered only twenty-four men besides the 
three white officers who were with them. 
They were designedly drawn from their re- 
serves by the rebels, who suddenly cut them 
off from amp with a mounted force of one 
hundred and twenty men. After the first 
volley the force of the rebel charge broke the 
ranks of the negroes, and charging down up- 
on them with pistol and sabre, their  sur- 
render was demanded. Not one offered to 
surrender. Thrown upon their individual 
courage, their deeds are among the most dar- 
ing and heroic in the annals of this war. Six 
toone they fought. In the meantime, on the 
firing of the first gun, reinforcements were 
being hurried from camp. The first detach- 
ment which arrived managed to give the reb- 
els a severe raking fire, and their discomfi- 
ture was complete when as they reformed 
with a large additional force that had rein- 
forced them, for an attack on it, two other 
detachments opened on their flank, and pour- 
ing in a deadly volley emptied many saddles 
‘and seattered them in wild confusion. The 
severe nature of the fight may be seen when 
it is stated that our loss, (all from the sur- 
prised purty) was seven negroes and one 
officer (white) killed, and nine negroes and 
one white officer wounded. As Adjutant I 
had the best opportunity if seeing and real- 
‘izing the inflexibile fiery courage, soldierly 
_ steadiness, and admirable dash displayed by 
‘the command. The rebels were defeated 
and driven off, with a loss of eighteen killed 
and twenty-six wounded. 

This is the statement made by Cockerill him- 
self. Not only did the negroes exhibit the 

most indomitable courage, in fighting against 
great odds: but those in camp, fell in to line 
with the most perfect order and promptness, 
and maintained unbroken ranks, as on the 
double quick they dashed forward to the 
_rescue of their comrades, breaking out into a 
‘wild hurrah and run, as one of the officers 
waving his sabre over his head, cheered them 
on to the field. They showed the coolness 
of veterans, in the passing of their wounded 
‘comrades till the engagement was over; in 
the precision of their movements ; their obe- 
dience of orders; and the steadiness with 
which they took their places for a defence of 
camp when on their return, an attack was 
,expected. | have witnessed several engage- 
ments since the war begun, but have never 
seen the veteran coolness, displayed by 
these negroes in this their first fight, sur- 
passed, and hardly equalled by any troops. 
The rebels left precipitously in the night. 
and thus avoided the capture which would 
have ensued had we been enabled to keep 
them on the [sland till next day. We re- 
ceived reinforcements and scoured the coun- 
try for the next four days when we returned 
to camp. 

This was the first battle fought and won 
_ by negro troops in the service of the Union 
against the South, for though not then regu- 
larly mustered, they had been formally re- 
cruited, were clothed, armed, subsisted, had 
done garrison duty, and acted under the 
authority of United States officers, for a 
period then of nearly three months. 

We returned to camp at Fort Lincoln. A 
few days after Capt. Williams moved his 
command to Barnesville, on the Kansas side 
of the State line. Shortly after encamping 
at Barnesville, a messenger reached there at 
midnight from Fort Scott, with a request 
from Major Henning to march immediately 
to that post, which was threatened with at- 
tack, and was destitute of defence, as_ the 

vavalry stationed there were then away pro- 
tecting trains: The distance was twelve 
miles, yet at half. past three, A. M., Capt. 
Ward reported four hundred men to the Post 
Commandant, having got under arms and 
marched within three hours. 

The regiment encamped near Fort Scott, 
and remained there until it marched to the 
Indian Territory, South, to sapport Col. 
Phillips, on the 5th inst. This was a perio 
of six months. The town is one of the worst 
on the border to station a negro regiment at. 
The majority of the citizens have a Copper- 
head tendency in all matters relating to the 
negro, and used every means they could to 
disaffect our men, who were told that they 
never would be mustered or paid, ete.  Be- 
ing the depot for the Army of the Frontier, a 
rough floating population could be found, and 
grog shops abounded. The woods and town 
were full of refugee negro and Indian women 
from the cherokee Nation, and the tempta- 
tions to vice were many. Yet we have not 
had a dozen cases of drunkenness during the 

| time named, which came under cognizance of 
the officers, nor have we had but three dis- 
turbances of any moment since we com- 
menced organizing. We were finally mus- 
tered in to the military service on the 15th 
of January. We then had six companies of 
eighty men each, with a Lieut-Colonel and 
Major. Detachments were sent to bring in 
absentees. many of whom came back volun- 
tarily. On the Sthof March the 7th Com- 
pany was mustered, and on the Ist and 2d 
of May, the remaining three, thus completing 
the regimental organization. It now num- 
hers nine hundred men, and in morale, 
courage, discipline, drill and steadiness, has 
few equals, and [ have seen none to surpass 
it. It has gone to the field, and will soon 
be heard from. Their route will take them 
to the Arkansas river, and in all probability 
to the Red river of Texas and Lousianna. 

I thererefore maintain that by this show- 
ing the Kansas colored regiment is the first 
one raised and mustered in a Free or Slave 
State, with the single exception of the First 
South Carolina Volunteers. With no inten- 
tion to take from any man or State, due ere- 
dit, I claim further that no military organiz- 
ation in the service can show such a record 
of triumph over difficulties and opposition as 
ean this regiment. In South Carolina, the 
hearty support and labors of the Military 
Governor, Gen. Saxton, as well as of the 
Commanding Ceneral, were given. The 
aid of the teachers, etc., employed by the 
Government, and the active sympathy and 
codperation, as far as possible, ot the Na- 
tional Freedmen’s and kindred Associations 
was given. The intellect and energy of my 
gallant friend, Col. Higginson, and many 
another noble man helped on the First South 
Carolina regiment. In Louisiana,an army and 
Government both. in the shape of Gen. But- 
ler, as well as the technical advantages of 
law, were on the side of the Native Guards 
Regiment. In Massachusetts, the whole 
power of the State is brought to aid the 
movement. The glorious enthusiasm of 
Gov. Andrew ; the commanding intellect and 
oratory of Wendell Phillips; the splendid 
administrative ability of George L. Stearns, 
help to strengthen and make it a success. 
With intellect, power, wealth, on its side, 
the wonder would be if the Fifty-Fourth 
Massachusetts Regiment should not be raised. 


In Kansas we have had none cf these ad- 
vantages. The State was against us. The 
press was indifferent. The officers were un- 
known men, were poor, and without aught to 
commend the enterprise but an_ inflexible 
helief that the military services of the negro 
were essential to the success of the Union 
cause; an abiding determination that Sla- 
very should perish, and a simple faith in the 
right they sought toestablish. Partizan and 
personal feeling distorted the action of many 
men, and the failure to muster for so long a 
time, with the negative species of support 
received from the military authorities, ren- 
dered it impossible to take effective steps to 
prevent desertions. Yet we have mustered 
a full regiment, over 700 of whom are of 
the first recruits raised nine months since. 
We have had no money, and no hearty sup- 
port outside of ourselves, but from the Hon. 
James H. Lane. The credit to which he is 
entitled has never been rendered bim in this 
matter. To bis audacious sagacity we owe 
the inception of the movement, and the re- 
ception of such supplies as we obtained. 
But the principal credit is due the five hun- 
dred brave, devoted negroes and the twenty 
white and black officers who weathered the 
storm of opposition until they wrung consent 
trom the then reluctant administration ; de- 
termining rather than disband and surrender 
their arms, to march South and fight against 
Slavery without authority, 
attain the result. Ner was 
one half of what we have had to contend 
with. The worst obstacle, and it. still re- 
muins, is the fact that we have never been 
paid. It is four months since we were final- 
ly mustered in. We have since had our reg- 
ular musters for pay, on the 28th of Febru- 
ary and the 30th of April, yet have not been 
paid. Some ‘‘regular’’ army paymaster here 
takes the ground that Congress failed to ap- 
propriate any money for the payment of offi- 
cers of negro regiments, and that they can- 
not be paid without a special order from the 
War Department, not yet been obtained. 
Another point raised is whether we are en- 
titled to pay under the act of Congress au- 
thorizing the President to employ negroes at 
ten dollars per month, or whether we should 
receive the same pay as white soldiers. The 
orders made no distinetion, and directed our 
muster as a regiment of volunteer infantry. 

Previous to muster we were in camp as 
recruits for over five months. During that 
time, as I have before stated, we were sub- 
sisted, uniformed. armed, and performed 
duty under direction of Federal officers, and 
according to all the decisions of the War 
Department, such troops are paid. The offl- 
cers were mustered under General Order, 
No. 75, A. G. O., as recruiting officers with 
the rank of second lieutenants, with the ex- 
ceptions of Col. J. M Williams, who was a 
captain, and detailed, and Lieut. Col. John 
Bowles, who was then a lieutenant of caval- 
ry, and also detailed. These are the only 
officers who have received any pay, and they 
up todate of promotion. We were once 
directed, before muster, to prepare rolls and 
forward them to St. Louis, which was done. 
On these rolls, the staff and company officers 
appeared both with their military rank, and 
as superintendents of laborers. This was 
before muster, some time in December, yet 
no pay has appeared. Since muster, until 
the order to take the field, the regiment has 
been employed in fortifying Fort Scott. — In 
this work, as in everything the regiment has 
done, the negroes have received the unqual- 
ified praise of all officers under whose diree- 
tion they have been, for sobriety, discipline, 
willing industry, and aptness. 

Gen. Blunt, on his return from his famous 
campaign in Western Arkansas, reviewed 
the regiment, and in a short speech to the 
men and. officers, declared it to be as 
well-drilled body as be had seen in the ser- 
vice. Gen. Ewing was even stronger in his 
praise. So far as the troops are concerned 
in this Military District, the negro soldiers 
have, with few exceptions, been well treated. 
The pluck and gallantry displayed in’ their 
hattle of Island Mound, as well as their high 
character for discipline and soldierly conduct, 
combined with the publicly announced de- 
termination of the officers not to allow these 
men to be insulted, have secured for the 
Kansas Colored Regiment fair and honorable 
treatment from white soldiers. Experience 
convinces me that nothing will so completely 
destroy negropbobia, as the common sacrifi- 
ees and common glory, which the negro is 
destined to make and win on the coming 
battle fields of Liberty and Union. 

[have thus given some account of tke 
Kansas Regiment, both because [ thought 
the testimony adduced valuable in illustra- 
tion of the negroes’ soldierly qualities; and, 
also, beeause, (IT am sure my New England 
readers will understand and pardon the feel- 
ing) I want the regiment I helped to raise 
and organize, and of which, in common with 
my brother officers, I am very proud, to 
have that right and honorable niche in the 
record of those events which are destined to 
establish universal liberty, by the establish- 
ment of a nationality founded on democracy 
and human brotherhood. 

1 hear the complaint sometimes made 
against Massachusetts, her statesmen, phi- 
lanthropists, and thinkers, that they are not 
willing to give credit to any other communi- 
tv or men for work done in behalf of Liber- 
ty and Progress, arrogating to themselves a 
copyright on all such labor. I do not en- 
dorse the complaint, though sometimes there 
seems ground to make an argument thereon. 
I think that the history of the old Bay 
State is grand enough, the hearts of her phi- 
lanthropists just enough, the brains of her 
thinkers capacious enough, and the minds 
and tongues of her orators liberal enough to 
give credit to a movement conducted so ol- 
securely as the one I have described. I think 
that the Commonwealth will hereafter do 
that justice to the Kansas Negro Regiment 
to which it is entitled by its history. 

ticnarD J. Hrxtox, Adjutant. 
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A Narrow Cuorce.—Application was re- 
cently made to a gentleman in Boston, who 
is in the babit of answering such calls, for a 
lecturer for a small country town. The cor- 
respoudence, if somewhat profane, is laconic, 
thus: 

APPLICATION. 

* Dear Sir: We want a good lecturer 
here next Tuesday evening. (an you send 
us one who is not a d d abolitionist 7 

Yours, ete.” 
REPLY. 

‘‘ Dear Sir :—There are numerous lectur- 
ers who may be engaged to appear in your 
town, but ] am afraid that if we did not 
send you what you term ‘a d—— aboli- 
tionist,’ we should compelled to send what 
might perhaps be termed a ‘d——d fool.’ I 
really see no choice between these two ex- 
tremes. Please favor us with your answer. 

Yours very truly, ———.”’ 
[.V. Y. Evening Post. 


+ooor- 


—An army contractor, on reading Gen. 
Burnside’s order in relation to domestic trai- 
tors, started immediately to the General's 
department to establish a rope-walk.— Boston 
Herald. 
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From the Portsmouth Journal. 


DR. SAMUEL THOMPSON. 


A CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 

About half a century ago, Dr. Samuel 
Thompson, a native of Surry, N. H., a bot- 
anic physician, took up his residence in 
Portsmouth, and became somewhat famous 
as the intreducer of what was then a new 
system of medical practice. It was with 
him that the ** Hot Drops’? now in use were 
introduced—then called ** Hot Crep.”’ His 
patients generally had to seeeat, and being 
successful in many cases, he became quite 
popular, and of course awoke a little jeal- 
ousy among those who were in regular prac- 
tice, and from them received the cognomen 
of the “screw auger doctor.” He first came 
to Portsmouth to attend on Mr. Richard 
Riee, who resided in Jefferson street, and 
was successful in restoring his health. He 
made Mr. Rice’s house his home, while be 
attended on many patients not only in Ports- 
mouth and vicinity, but also in the border 
towns of Massachusetts. 

A Mr. Lowell, of Beverly, having been 
given up by his physicians as a hopeless 
case, Dr. Thompson was sent tor. He doe- 
tored him into a convalescent state, and left 
medicines with particular directions to the 
nurse to be eareful to keep him from expo- 
sure. 

Not many days elapsed before the neat 
nurse had him removed to another room. 
while that he had occupied was cleansed ; 
and to the room he was returned while it was 
yet damp—took cold, and grew no_ better 
fast. The Doctor was sent for again, and 
on being made acquainted with the cireum- 
stances, and on ascertaining that there was 
no hope for his patient, at ence told them 
that nothing further could be done, for they 
had disobeyed his directions, the dampness 
of the room had checked perspiration, and 
death would be the penalty ©The Doctor 
then took the medicine from the table, threw 
it out of the window, and departed. 

The Doctor was uo false prophet in this 
ease. The man died, and was gathered to 
his fathers. But with bis remains were not 
buried the animosityf the regular profes- 
sion. Although he had been instrumental 
in giving new life to one who had been given 
over as past hope, yet efforts were made to 
show that the man eventually lost his life by 
the mal-practice of an empiric. 

When the doctor removed bis medicine 
from the table, he overlooked a small pack- 
age. This package was at once seized by 
a Dr. French of Salisbury, a self constituted 
committee of investigation, and pronounced 
to be Lobelia Inflata, a deadly poison. Dr. 
Thompson was at once arrested for mal-prac- 
tice, causing the death of his patient by pre- 
scribing poison. Ile was imprisoned in 
Newburyport jail, there to await his trial. 
lis friends in Portsmouth, among them 
Mr: Richard Rice, and Maj. Alexander Rice, 
(the proprietor of the Ferry,) went to see 
hun. They raised a purse of 3200, and 
employed Joseph Bartlett as his counsel. 

A special term of the Court was ordered 
to be held in Salem, of which the Hon. 
Theophilus Parsons was Chief Justice. Lon. 
Joseph Story was associated with Bartlett to 
manage the trial for this capital offence, and 
the father of Story, and several other dis- 
tinguished physicians were summoned to be 
in attendance. 

The Judges were on the bench, the law- 


yers in the bar, the jury, (under Capt. 


George Crowninshield, as foreman,) in their 
seats, and the house well filled, as it usually 
is when a capital offence is on trial. 

After the case had been opened and some 
progress made, Bartlett said to the Solicitor 
that the defence would like to see the medi- 
cine on which the charge rested. Maj. Rice 
was at this time on the witness stand. The 
deadly paper was produced, and Judge Par- 


sons held it at arm’s length, fearing to im-, 


bibe any of its deleterious effeets. It went 
as carefully around the bar—Mr. Bartlett, 
after looking at it, handed the package to 
Maj. Rice, with the inquiry whether he had 


seen any such medicine before? Looking at | 


it with a scrutinizing eye and applying a dis- 
criminating nose, the Major said—** 1 think 
[ have,’’—and commenced eating it as if it 
was sugar. 

** Witness! witness!” exclaimed Judge 
Parsons with much emotion, at the height of 
his voice—** do you know what you are do- 


ba 


ing !” 
‘**Q yes, your honor, [ could eat a peck of 
rt ae 
As St. Paul was found unhurt when the 
viper fell from his hand, so the Court and 
Jury found the Major unaffected by what 
was regarded as a fatal dose, but which was 
really nothing but the simple Jarshrosemary 
pulverized. 





THE PRESS ON THE NEW POLICY, 
From the N. Y. American Baptist. 

Tue Briack Troops ov [Nora.—lf any 
thing were wanting to refute the absurd no- 
tion that black and white troops cannot fight 
side by side, a glance at the army of India 
would be sufficient. The troops that main- 
tain the supremacy of England over a popu- 
lation of more than one hundred millions in 
southern Asia, are of all possible varieties of 
hue, about one-eighth only being Europeans. 
The remainder are colored men; the average 
being nearly as dark as would be an army 
of negroes and mulattoes taken promiscuous- 
ly from our southern States. The native 
army of India, in time of peace, has gener- 
ally been about three hundred thousand, the 
English troops numbering from thirty to for- 
ty thousand. It is with this army of mixed 
races that England has fought all her great 
battles in the Fast, achieved her wondrous 
victories, and maintained her rule over a vast 
population naturally inimical to her suprema- 
cy. With great adroitness, she has availed 
herself of the jealousies of rival princes, and 
thus made use of India to conquer India. 
[nstead of fostering prejudices of race, she 
has, by combining all races and making their 
interests her own, rallied to her support the 
various populations, who have learned that 
they can more safely trust their foreign con- 
‘querors than they can trust each other. 

What England has done in delivering the 
masses of India from the intolerable oppres- 
sions of their native princes, America mast 
do for the oppressed of our own country. 
Then and not till then, shal] we have a south- 
ern population on whose loyalty we can rely, 
and a Southern army who will fight for their 
country to the death. The madness of our 
early campaigns into the slave States, fighting 
the masters with one hand, and threatening 
to keep down the slaves with the other, was 
as suicidal as if (rreat Britain had proclaimed 
war upon the Moguls and their Hindu Vas- 
sals at the same time; forcing back into the 
elutches of tyrant princes the native commu- 
nities who were realy to welcome the inva- 
ders as friends and allies; and declaring she 
would have no help from East Indians, in the 


‘same haughty spirit as our northern negro- 


phobists have declared that if we could not 
conquer, by our own unaided arm, the whole 
power of the Confederacy, black and white, 
we would not conquer at all! This brag- 
gart perverseness bas met its just reward. 


The experience of two years has pretty well 
opened the President’s eyes, and he sees the 
importance of making all the friends he can, 
even though they should happen to be of a 
different race and complexion from himself. 
His generals, some of them at least, still con- 
tinue the old traditional insolence and perse- 
cution of our natural allies, and seem deter- 
mined, if possible, to make them our inyet- 
crate and bitter enemies. 

The native laborers of a country 
proper material of which to make soldiers. 
Those that are able to till the soil and en- 
dure the climate, are always able to handle 
the musket and undergo the privations of a 
camp. The people of India are by no means 
a hardy race. <A native of Bengal has not 
half the strength or endurance of an Afri- 
can, and yet he fights well. The hill tribes 
of Hindostan, the finest soldiers in the In- 
dian army, will seareely compare, in point of 
physical energy, with the tall, muscular Af- 
rico-American. So far from separating 
black and white, it is the invariable policy of 
the Indian government to mingle them to- 
gether, placing a few regiments of old Eng- 
lish veterans in every army. The dogged 
firmness of the Briton presents an example 
for the imitation of the more impulsive Asi- 
atic; wherever the former leads, the latter 
never fails to follow. The dash and impetu- 
osity of the native secures victory ; the bull- 
dog courage of the English soldier is a safe- 
guard against panic and flight. Precisely so 
would it be with a well-arranged American 
army. 


are the 


From the Albany Journal. 

Axoturr Cotorrep Regiment —The first 
(Fifty-Fourth Massachusetts) colored regi- 
ment is full. We learn by a letter from 
Grornge L. Srearns, that Gov. Andrew 
has given him authority to raise a second 
regiment of colored troops, It is promised 
that it will be full in four weeks. Two 
hundred and fifty recruits for the new regi- 
ment passed through this city on their way 
East this morning. They were mostly from 
the West. 

This is encouraging. There is no good 
reason why the blacks should not contribute 
their share of men and means toward the 
war for the Union. They have a large stake 
in its issue. They should be willing—and 
certainly they should be permitted to peril 
their lives in defence of the most beneficent 
Government in the world. 


From the Poughkeepsie Eagle. 

The Governor of Massachusett has had 
one regiment of enlisted colored soldiers 
filled, and is now proceeding with a second. 
Why is it that the Governor of New York 
does not issue orders for the enlistment of 
colored troops? — brigades of them could 
doubtless be had without difficulty, and in a 
short time, and the proceeding would lighten 
so far the burdens of the people when the 
time for drafting arrives. There is abundant 
proof too that colored troops are as efficient 
as others. All that can be obtained should 
be had. 

From the Boston Traveller. 

Another colored regiment, the Fifty-Vifth, 
is to be raised in Massachusetts. Men are 
conquering their prejudices, which is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the times, and 
would gladly see brilliant successes won by 
the blackest men in the land. —Vietories are 
desirable things, and that people would be 
most foolish who should object to them be- 
cause gained by men of this or that color, or 
ereed, or race. War is work, and it is well 
known that negroes can work as hard as 
whites, under encouraging circumstances. 





A Letter from Rev. G. H. White to 
his Countrymen. 


Totepo, O. May 9th, 1863. 

Beloved Countrymen :—It is well known 
among the leading portion of my people, 
that, without any effort on my part, I was 
called to fill the office of Corresponding 
Agent for the Massachusetts Military Corps, 
after having given my consent to serve dur- 
ing the war in any position | might be placed. 
There is where | stood when the first agent 
passed through this city, and there is where 
L stand today. 

Whatever some may say in regard to this 
rebellion, I shall not stop here to notice, 
hut shall proceed to speak from my own set- 
tled conviction. T regard this rebellion as a 
war between freedom and slavery, and each 
man must be judged according to the side 
he takes. If for freedom, I will be found 
among the defenders of Liberty ard Union. 
If, on the contrary, among that class of men 
who today are endeavoring to overthrow the 
best government on earth and to establish 
another whose foundation stone is the anni- 
hilation of the best hope of me and my coun- 
trymen ;—to prevent the accomplishment of 
this object we, the colored citizens of the 
United States, are by the whites called to 
arms, and in responding to the eall, | advise 
every able bodied man of my race to pre- 
pare at once to accept the offer as one of the 
hest of all offers made by our white friends 
in the North. 

My dear countrymen, rush toarms! All 
Europe is waiting to see you in the battle- 
field. Many believe that your valor will not 
be found among the least, when facing the 
cnemy upon our lately abandoned fields. 
Why God requires of races of men, strug- 
gling up from slavery to freedom, this bap- 
tism of blood, we may be unable to explain. 
That he does require it, history emphatically 
attests. Nothing conquers contempt like a 
tested readiness to brave death for an idea. 
It is a truth, a truth as bright asa sunbeam, 
that God gives men opportunity, a gift to 
which little can be said. 
every people and every race there comes an 
hour decisive of their destiny, and it rests 
sulely with them to improve it and be saved, 
or neglect it and perish. That hour, for 
you and me, is striking today. Should we 
sleep on in the cradle of hope, withont put- 
ting forth all the powers that are within us 
to strike for liberty, while the good men of 
every State in the Union will lend us a help- 
ing hand? If the chance now offered us 
passes hy uncared for, I fear we will wake 
up to find ourselves in chains for generations 
to come, but I pray heaven forbid it. God 
has ordained and man vianly strives to avert 
it. that the elevation of the oppressed, every- 
where, at all times, both past, present and 
future, depends solely upon the shedding of 
blood. . 
Beloved countrymen, seeing it is our only 
hope, let us at once enlist for the war. Moth- 
ers, send your sons, wives, send your hus- 
bands ; sisters send your brothers ; and_ let 
preacher and people make ready at once to 
repair to the seat of war. If we trust in 
(rod, asking his presence and protection, 
victory is certain, and those among us 
will fall. as it is reasonable to suppose that 
some must fall, let us say as one of old. “If 
fall I must, let me fall with my face toward 
the enemy.” 

“And leaving in battle no blot on my name 
Look proudly to Heaven from the deathbed of 


fame. 
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Gartaxp H. Wurrs. 
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